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He’s Risen! He’s Risen! The vibrant, electrifying message, “He is 
arisen, He is not here!” sent feet flying to 
tell the wonderful story. How excited they were, these people whose doubts 
were so thoroughly confounded. “He is risen! Have you heard?” They were 
thrilled; they were enthusiastic. 
Dr. C. F. W. Walther caught the stirring urgency of the resurrection mes- 
sage in his Easter hymn:* 
He’s risen, He’s risen, Christ Jesus, the Lord; 
He opened Death’s prison, the Incarnate Word. 
Break forth, hosts of heaven, in jubilant song, 
And, earth, sea, and mountain, the paean prolong. 


The Foe was triumphant when on Calvary 

The Lord of creation was nailed to the tree. 
In Satan’s domain did the hosts shout and jeer, 
For Jesus was slain, whom the evil ones fear. 


But short was their triumph, the Savior arose, 

And Death, hell, and Satan He vanquished, His foes; 
The conquering Lord lifts His banner on high. 

He lives, yea, He lives, and will nevermore die. 


Oh, where is thy sting, DeathP We fear thee no more; 
Christ rose, and now open is fair Eden’s door. 

For all our transgressions His blood does atone; 
Redeemed and forgiven, we now are His own. 


Then sing your hosannas and raise your glad voice; 
Proclaim the blest tidings that all may rejoice. 

Laud, honor, and praise to the Lamb that was slain, 
Who sitteth in glory and ever shall reign. 


It is Easter again. The living, triumphant words tumble breathlessly over 
each other declaring, “He is risen, He is risen!” The rising crescendo of 
excited Christianity should drown the dissonant noises of war and fear, of hate 


* The Lutheran Hymnal, No. 198. 
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and greed. The victorious shout, “He is risen,” must roll through the corridors 
of every church. It must echo through the community. The world must hear it. 

Bells must ring. People must shout. The victory must be proclaimed. He 
has conquered death and hell and sin and the devil. He is our conquering 
Hero. He is arisen! 

And we shall rise, too! 

Almighty God, who broughtest again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
He might open unto us the way of immortal life, grant unto us, who on this 
day of days keep the festival of His resurrection, that putting our whole trust 
in His might, and rejoicing as those who are risen with Him, we may seek 
the things which are above, where He is at Thy right hand. (Prayer for 
Common Worship, Allenson and Co., Ltd., 5 Wardrobe Place, London, 
E. C. 4, p. 159.) 


Individual Responsibility! When a child or teen-ager gets into 
trouble we investigate to find out why 


the act was committed. After a superficial investigation we may conclude, 
“His parents are to blame.” “He is a rejected child.” “He comes from poor 
surroundings.” “He became tied up with a gang.” “He merely got caught in 
an act which is prevalent among his peers.” 

We may even accuse his teachers. So parents and teachers become uncer- 
tain in their attitude toward children. A parent may ask, “If I forbid John 
to do this, will I cause him to have repressions?” Those dangerous repressions 
again. Or a father may think, “If I am so permissive, what will my 
parents say?” 

Recently while discussing this problem with a Lutheran principal, he 
made the observation, “It seems to me we have actually become afraid of 
our children.” 

If 18-year-old Peter holds up an oil station, steals $48.00, and shoots the 
attendant, the question is asked, “Was he really to blame?” If Peter is finally 
confined to a prison, the idea behind his commitment is not so much to have 
him feel the responsibility for his act as to “condition” him for a better life. 
Or perhaps if he has been conditioned anti-socially, we must “uncondition” 
him. This sounds very much like Pavlov’s conditioning of dogs. But dogs 
are not people. 

From Pavlov’s dogs and similar experiments with animals and babies, some 
concluded that conditioning explained all human behavior, all human learning. 
Sooner or later we were bound to arrive at the theory of “social conditioning.” 
If Pavlov’s dogs just couldn't help increasing their flow of saliva at the sound 
of a bell, so our teen-ager and his pals just can’t help it if they break into 
a school or a church and wreak damage to the extent of $500 or $1,000. 

The conditioning theory as an all-pervasive factor in human behavior has 
been fairly well discredited. Unfortunately our general social policy is still 
largely in its embrace. 
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What I have been leading up to is that Christian parents and teachers 
cannot go along with the idea that we must not hold the individual responsible. 
God did hold Adam responsible for his act, regardless of his excuses. So were 
Cain, Judas, Saul, and David held responsible for their sins. Being held and 
feeling individually responsible is the very essence of the Christian way of life. 
We may also add that God has given each individual a conscience. 

But with that we do not mean that the Christian parents or teachers must 
be cruel, heartless, or unforgiving. Nor can they disregard their good judgment 
and reasonableness. We do not expect a six-year-old to demonstrate the 
responsibility of a sixteen-year-old. We do not give a six-year-old a double- 
barrel shotgun with a liberal supply of shells to play with. Nor does the 
Christian educator resort to a series of heartless brain washings. 

Conversely, Christian parents or teachers will have endless patience with 
the weaknesses and failings of the child. They will be forgiving and provide 
the child with activities in which he can succeed. That is, they will emphasize 
success over failure. 

But when all is said and done, the very core of a wholesome personality 
will unfold as the child more and more takes over the responsibility for 
his action. 

Nearly all of what has been said could still be sheer legalism and self- 
righteousness. Thus all along the line the Christian educator (or parent) 
will bring to the child the great love which God has shown him in the 
redemptive work of the Savior. Thus divine love becomes the underlying 
motive of the individual’s sense of responsibility. 

Then the child can say, though penitently yet joyfully, with the Psalmist: 

For the Lord God is a sun and shield: 

The Lord will give grace and glory: 

No good thing will He withhold 

from them that walk uprightly. Ps. 84:11. A.F.S. 


Wanted: Dedicated Teachers Five persons were asked the follow- 
ing question by the Chicago Trib- 


une’s Inquiring Camera Girl: “Are you doing what you really want to do 
with your life?” 

The railroad rate clerk answered: “No.” The building engineer said: “No.” 
The building owner and manager replied: “No.” The theater manager said he 
was in so deep he couldn't make a change. The dress wig manager was the 
only one who said: “Yes, I am.” 

It is lamentable that four out of five persons in the big city are not doing 
with their lives what they really want to do. What ratio would apply if 
answers to the same question were received from the professional workers in 
the educational agencies of our Church? 

Dedicated teachers, who are doing what they want to do with their life, 
are the difference between success and failure in the Church’s schools. If the 
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proportion of negative answers received by the Tribune reporter ever applies 
to the teachers’ corps in the Missouri Synod, then her schools are doomed. 

Today’s phenomenal expansion of Lutheran schools automatically involves 
massive additions to the teaching staff. It is critically necessary, under these 
circumstances, that those who train and those who call or appoint Lutheran 
teachers recognize the vital nature of this sense of life-purpose, which makes 
such a basic difference in the teacher’s approach to teaching. — 

Of course, this sense of having a call must not permit an ethereal religiosity 
to be substituted for adequate intellectual and professional preparation. Nor 
can it compensate for the slightest lack of a firm belief in the Biblical inter- 
pretations of the nature of man, his need for salvation, his destiny, and the 
world in which he lives. Professional competence and a sound Christian 
philosophy do, indeed, give necessary wholeness and direction to the teacher's 
work, but success of lasting value in this profession depends, under the 
blessing of God, on the satisfaction which comes from a dedication to the 
blessed privilege of directing the hearts of children toward their Savior. 

“Are you doing what you really want to do with your life?” No one can do 
more with his life than to accomplish the will of God. 

If God is using you to bring His Spirit into the hearts and lives of your 
pupils, then you have the evidence that your adventure into Christian teaching 
redounds to the glory of God, your Creator and Redeemer. What more 
could you ask? Martin J. NEEB 


Teaching, Not Entertaining The Sunday school visitor reported 

that Mrs. X gave as the reason for her 
children’s dropping out of Sunday school that they were no longer interested. 
They found the sessions boring. The teacher expected them to pay attention, 
and they were given memory assignments. In the Sunday school which her 
children had attended formerly, the youngsters made things, were shown 
moving pictures, and the teachers told or read interesting stories about people 
in other lands. As a result, the children had enjoyed going to Sunday school; 
they said they had fun there. She raised the question: “Why does your Lu- 
theran Sunday school continue to stick to antiquated methods?” 

Mrs. X was not a Lutheran. The family had no church affiliation but be- 
longed to the unchurched in the community. The children had attended 
a Sunday school of a non-Lutheran Protestant denomination in the community 
where they had lived until recently. Now since the family had moved, the 
Lutheran pastor in the new locality had called on them, and they had agreed 
to send their children to the Lutheran Sunday school. 

The visitor’s report gave rise to an interesting discussion in the teachers’ 
meeting. Questions such as these were raised: Are our methods of teaching 
antiquated? Have we modern equipment for religious instruction at our dis- 
posal? If so, is it being used? What is being done in Sunday school of the 
type which Mrs. X compared with our Sunday school? The outcome was the 
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general opinion that the charge of using antiquated methods was not justified, 
but rather that the criticism was based on a lack of understanding the true 
purpose of religious instruction which a Sunday school is expected to provide. 

When in the Great Commission the Savior charges His people to teach 
“them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you,” He clearly 
indicates the objective of religious instruction. While He does not prescribe 
specific methods. His own example of teaching in parables and by pointing 
to phenomena in nature demonstrates that a teacher's ingenuity is expected 
to apply methods which will make his teaching as effective as possible. He 
will, for example, adjust his ways of teaching to the age level and to the 
natural interest and capacity of the learner. To him the development of audio- 
visual aids and their intelligent use have proved helpful in making the teaching 
of religion more effective no matter whether he teaches in the Sunday school 
or in the parish school. Science, modern education, and psychological re- 
search have contributed much which can and should be applied in religious 
instruction. 

Teachers, especially those who work in our Sunday schools, will guard 
against a substitution of methods for objectives. They will not be swayed by 
a comparison of their Sunday school with one where children are entertained, 
but receive little or no instruction in the one thing needful. They will make 
efforts to enlighten those parents who share the point of view of Mrs. X as to 
the real purpose of religious instruction. Since such parents are usually citizens 
who have little or no religious background, teachers will often find it necessary 
to exercise considerable patience. Following an evangelical procedure may 
not only keep children of such parents under the influence of the Gospel, but 
may even succeed in drawing the parents themselves into the church. T. K. 


Let’s Face Facts Let us examine a few facts and figures and venture 
a few suggestions and predictions. 

1. Reproduction continues on a high plateau. A record four million chil- 
dren were born in 1958. Compare the birth rate of 25 per 1,000 population 
in 1953 to the 19 per 1,000 population during the depression 30’s. Some reasons 
for the rise in the birth rate may be increased ability to support a family, more 
marriages, and earlier marriages. The average age of marriage for the male 
is 23 and for the female, 20. In 1890 it was 26 and 22, and in 1925 it was 24 
and 22. These facts account for the larger number of children in school. But 
the increase in dependence on women as teachers points to greater instability 
in the teaching profession. Right now some people are jokingly (but not neces- 
sarily incorrectly) referring to a teaching procession rather than a teaching 
profession. On the encouraging side of the ledger should be placed the fact 
that feminine employment is no longer a social taboo. Currently 27 per cent 
of the married women work; in 1940, only 17 per cent were employed. Two 
world wars made holding a job by women a patriotic duty. However, if in 
the teaching profession we are counting on the graduates of today to be the 
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reserves for tomorrow, we should see to it that their present training makes 
it reasonably possible for them to meet that future responsibility. 

2. Although urbanization continues, the trend is away from the core of 
large cities toward suburban and satellite communities. Our churches and 
schools must remain conscious of this population shift and make necessary 
adjustments. Schools which try to maintain themselves in decaying regions 
will have to depend on less and uncertain financial support. Furthermore, 
their enrollments will depend more and more on non-Lutheran accretions. 
They may eventually become, at least in part, depositories of public school 
castouts. In the satellite communities the growth potential of a school is great, 
particularly since young people with families are among the first to part 
with the old and enjoy the new. 

3. A phenomenal growth in high school and college enrollments is antici- 
pated. The provisions made for Christian education at secondary and higher 
levels is still limited and spotty. This is obviously a consequence of the distri- 
bution of the Lutheran constituency. Whatever has been provided needs 
firmer support. Increased taxation is siphoning away a monetary potential for 
Christian education. A program of support for expanding facilities requires 
a careful analysis of aid which could and should be provided. The synodical 
educational institutions are not excluded from this need. They must of neces- 
sity depend in part on local support. 

4, People are living longer. The present system of inflexible retirement 
needs to be re-examined. Can society continue to comfortably support an in- 
creasing percentage of people in the old-age bracket? Perhaps a program of 
work can be found which will permit the oldsters to remain productive with- 
out too much physical or mental strain. 

5. At present husbands are on the average four years older than their wives. 
Add to this the fact that women live five years longer than men. Does this 
situation explain why there are more widows than widowers? The supporters 
of the Church’s program and all who are aware of the nature of the Church’s 
responsibility will have to take this factor into consideration. 

6. Since 1939 men’s salaries have increased 200 per cent and women’s 
150 per cent. Maybe this difference explains in part why women teachers are 
in such great demand. It is perhaps time to apply the brakes and work for 
a sex balance in the teaching profession. Perhaps a stabilization at 50-50 
would be desirable. HG 


Parochial Schools, Not Life (page 70, January 18, 1954) concluded 


the Protestant Answer? an article on Catholic high schools with 
this statement: 

The relatively small number of non-Catholics in denominational schools is of 

almost no concern to many Protestants whose point of view is summed up largely 

in these words of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S. A.: 
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“We believe in our public school system. It is unfair to say that where religion 
is not taught in a public school, that school is secular or godless.” Elaborating, the 
Council has stated, “We defend the right of all religious groups to carry on church- 
related education at any level. . . . But while we defend the right, we do not believe 
it should be widely exercised at the elementary and secondary levels. . . . We do 
not believe parochial schools are the Protestant answer.” 

This quotation projects three propositions. 

1. Protestants believe in the public school system. 


Lutherans who promote a parish school system also believe in the public 
school. Many of their children go there. Many of their members serve on 
public school boards. Many Lutherans teach in the public schools. Their tax 
money is used everywhere to support them. Yes, Lutherans believe in pub- 
lic schools. 


2. It is unfair to say that where religion is not taught in a public school, 
that school is secular or godless. 


Is it fair to say that such a school is religious and teaches God, His Word 
and His ways? It is true, no teacher can escape revealing his personal religious 
conviction even in a public school. Christian teachers in a public school have 
a real opportunity to testify to their Christian faith by being living examples 
to their pupils. If all the teachers in a given public school are Christian, they 
can project a Christian atmosphere into that school. However, they will not 
be able to project Christian training, Biblical information, or religious knowl- 
edge into the curriculum of the public school. If religion is kept out of the 
curriculum, the school must be secular though not necessarily godless. Where 
God’s message is deliberately excluded, He will not make much headway. 

3. While Protestants defend the right of all religious groups to carry on 
church-related education at any level, they feel it should not be exercised at 
the elementary and secondary level. 

What about the religious illiteracy so bemoaned in our day? Bible stories 
are no longer learned by many of our children. Bible reading in the homes 
is not as prevalent as it once was. Teen-age youngsters don’t know the Ten 
Commandments, nor the simple rules of morality so often taken for granted 
by Christian leaders. 

Elementary school principals say they cannot discipline children who have 
no fear of God. Delinquency is on the rise. The current FBI report states 
that 72 per cent of those caught stealing are under twenty-one. Who failed 
to teach them to accept the Commandment Thou shalt not steal? 

Public school children in confirmation classes do not hide the fact that 
public school lessons and activities come first. Religion lessons and church 
affairs are secondary. Many of them feel ashamed of the fact that they must 
report to church after school or on Saturday to study religion. First things 
for them are not religion. 
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How can Protestants build a confessional solidarity? A spirit of unity based 
on their common faith and religious integrity can only be built when people 
“continue steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine.” A “unity of spirit” is developed 
in jointly studying, living, and applying the Word of God. An intense loyalty 
to God and His religion can only be built when children are trained intensively 
in seeking first the kingdom of God and His righteousness. That is what is 
meant by training a child in the way he should go so that when he is old, he 
will not depart from it. 


What these Protestants are saying in effect is 


1. Children are to be sent to public elementary and high schools, where 
they get no religious training. 


2. The Church is to furnish all the religious training and conditioning in 
one Sunday school hour on Sunday. (The child is under other influences 167 
hours every week. ) 


3. Protestant leaders can’t understand why children become delinquent, 
teen-agers stray from the moral path, and adults don’t go to church or support 
religious programs. 

It is difficult enough in well-organized Lutheran elementary and high 
schools to furnish people with enough religious konwledge to make their way 
in a difficult world. Don’t put these people into an impossible position by 
taking all religion away from them and acting as if you had given them 
something. L& 


Punic OPINION ON SCHOOLS. — “How Would You Answer This?” — the 
poll of public opinion about Michigan schools — is nearly two years old. To 
date, 100 superintendents have reported on the use of more than 40,000 
copies. What do the people of Michigan say about their schools? 

Better than nine of every ten who responded feel that (1) today’s teachers 
are well trained and up to date; (2) the teaching of good manners, the ability 
to get along with others, public speaking, and the like, are not “fads and frills.” 

Three out of every four who participated believe that (1) the quality of 
education in today’s elementary and secondary schools is at least as good as 
that of previous generations; (2) the schools of Michigan are not engaging 
in too many new ideas, experiments, and changes; (3) salaries offered teachers 
are too low. 

The respondents believe schools do well in teaching the importance of 
voting. And they believe the schools can do better in developing understanding 
of (1) how a home is assessed for taxation; (2) how business and industry 
are established and financed; (3) the place of profits in business; (4) the 
purpose and workings of organized labor. 

The question on curriculum areas reveals that people want and will pay 
for (the top three, in order of rank) (1) instruction in a vocation of the pupil’s 
choice; (2) home and family living; (3) history and geography of our country. 

News of the Week, Michigan Department of Public Instruction 


KEEP STIRRING. — Just the minute you get satisfied with what you've got, 
the concrete has begun to harden in your head. — Cuarxes F, Kerrerine. 


The Proper Use of the Law and Gospel in Teaching * 


A. C. STELLHORN 


- INTRODUCTION 


Why should there be a proper use 
of the Law and the Gospel in teach- 
ing? Answer: That the sinner and 
unbeliever be brought to a knowledge 
of his sins and a knowledge of the 
grace of God in Jesus Christ; that he 
might accept and believe this grace 
of God for his salvation; then that 
the believer be sanctified and kept in 
the true faith unto life everlasting, 
leading a life of constant repentance, 
and always remaining appreciative 
and sure of the comfort of the grace 
of God and the forgiveness of his sins. 
And all this in order that our gracious 
God may be pleased and glorified. 

In speaking of this subject, we 
should acknowledge anew in deep 
gratitude that it has pleased the Lord 
to make our Evangelical Lutheran 
Church truly evangelical, and to give 
us truly evangelical servants of the 
Word. It is not easy to be and remain 
evangelical when, by nature, we are 
legalistic and regard the Law a short- 
cut to holiness and righteousness and 
to godly conduct. It is not easy, par- 
ticularly in home and school, where 
children must also be ruled by legal 
authority in addition to the power of 
the Word. It is not easy when the 
doctrinal content of Holy Scripture 
consists of two basically different doc- 
trines, with the Law quantitively pre- 
dominating. 

The proper use of Law and Gos- 
pel is not outlined, in so many words, 
in Holy Scripture. According to 
Dr. C. F. W. Walther, in the 3d of his 
25 theses on “The Proper Distinction 
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Between Law and Gospel,” it “is the 
most difficult and highest art of Chris- 
tians and theologians, taught only by 
the Holy Spirit in the school of ex- 
perience.” 

In the first of his famous 39 Friday- 
evening lectures on “The Proper Dis- 
tinction Between Law and Gospel,” 
held from September 12, 1884, to No- 
vember 6, 1885, Dr. Walther says of 
himself: 


“True, Luther says that he is willing 
to place him who is well versed in the 
art of dividing the Law from the Gospel 
at the head of all, and call him a doctor 
of Holy Writ. But I would not have you 
believe that I intend to place myself 
ahead of everybody else, and be re- 
garded a doctor of the Sacred Scriptures. 
That would be a great mistake. I admit 
that people sometimes call me a doctor 
of theology; but for myself I rather wish 
to remain a humble disciple, and sit at 
the feet of our Dr. Luther, to learn this 
doctrine from him, even as he learned 
it from the apostles and prophets. As 
often as you come to these lectures, 
I want you to come breathing a silent 
prayer that God may grant us His Holy 
Spirit abundantly; you, to the end that 
you may profitably hear; me, to the end 
that I may teach effectively.” — Transla- 
tion by Dr. W. H. T. Dau, 1928. 


If that is the way Dr. Walther felt, 
who are we that we should think of 
having acquired a sufficient measure 
of this high art, and who am I that 
you should ask me to give you guid- 
ance? Let us, too, approach our topic 
breathing a silent prayer that God 
may grant us His Holy Spirit abun- 


* Essay presented to the Northern Ili- 
nois District Teachers’ Conference, Arlington 
Heights, Ill., October 15, 1953. 
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dantly, and regard this paper only an 
attempt to arouse our interest and to 
lead us into a more thorough study of 
the subject. My recommendation is 
that you study the lectures of Dr. 
Walther, in the original if possible, or 
in Dr. Dauw’s translation. Here you 
have a composite of Holy Scripture, 
of Luther and the Confessional Writ- 
ings, and of Walther. Read at least 
his 25 Theses at the beginning of the 
book. They will be an eye-opener 
and a real guide for anyone.* 

I shall not give you a review or 
summary of Walther’s lectures, but 
try to clear up a few possible miscon- 
ceptions, touch upon certain funda- 
mental facts, and aim to lead you into 


* These lectures were concluded less 
than two years before Dr. Walther’s death, 
and flowed out of the seasoned wealth of 
knowledge and experience of this man of 
God. They were meant as a practical sup- 
plement to his regular course in Dogmatics. 
His opening statements of the first lecture 
were these: 

“If you are to become efficient teachers 
in our churches and schools, it is a matter 
of indispensable necessity that you have 
a most minute knowledge of all doctrines 
of the Christian revelation. However, hav- 
ing achieved such knowledge, you have not 
yet attained all that is needed. What is 
needed over and above your knowledge of 
the doctrines is that you know how to apply 
them correctly. . . . While in my dogmatic 
lectures I aim to ground you in every doc- 
trine, and make you certain of it, I have 
designed these evening lectures on Fridays 
for making you really practical theologians.” 
— Translation by Dau, op. cit. 

Walther spoke rather informally and in- 
timately. The lectures were taken down in 
shorthand by student, later, Pastor Ernst 
Theodor Claus, and published by Rev. C. L. 
Janzow in 1897. These 39 lectures had been 
preceded by 10 lectures by Walther on the 
same subject in 1878, which were pub- 
lished in 1893. In 1928, Dr. W. H. T. Dau, 
then president of Valparaiso University, 
published his translation of the 89 lectures. 
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a much more thorough study. You 
will realize that, since Walther needed 
39 lectures, it is impossible to give 
you a blueprint in a single paper, 
even if I had the knowledge of a Wal- 
ther or a Luther. 

Incidentally, 21 of Dr. Walther’s 25 
Theses are negative. In other words, 
Walther’s chief purpose was to cor- 
rect errors. My paper then, though 
touching upon various fundamentals 
positively, will also be corrective. 

The topic you assigned is “The 
Proper Use of the Law and Gospel in 
Teaching.” I take the phrase “in 
teaching” to mean “in school” or “in 
the teaching and training activity of 
the teacher.” 

TRULY EVANGELICAL 

I said in the beginning that we 
should acknowledge in deep gratitude 
that the Lord has made our Church 
a truly evangelical church, and given 
us truly evangelical servants of the 
Word. This does not refer to indi- 
vidual persons, but it is true of our 
Church and its servants in general. 

What does it mean to be truly 
evangelical? In reality it means to 
teach both Law and Gospel in their 
entirety as the holy Word of God, and 
to apply both to a group or an indi- 
vidual according to their apparent 
needs in all wisdom, without ever ex- 
pecting either the Law or the Gospel 
to accomplish things for which they 
were not given or can not do, and 
without letting the Law predominate. 
In his 25th Thesis, Dr. Walther states: 
“The Word of God is not rightly di- 
vided when the person teaching it 
does not allow the Gospel to have 
a general predominance in his teach- 
ing.” — Translation by Dau, op. cit. 
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This is a subtle matter, easily mis- 
understood. Notice that Dr. Walther 
says that a person teaching the Word 
of God should “allow the Gospel to 
have a general predominance in his 
teaching.” This means that also the 
Law must be taught and applied in 
its entirety, just as the Gospel, but 
never so that the Law is given general 
predominance. To be truly evangel- 
ical does not mean to be lax, to tone 
down the Law, or to ignore it. It 
means to let the Law stand in all its 
holiness and demands, as the holy will 
of God, which must be obeyed and 
fulfilled by all men, also the Chris- 
tians, but for the transgression of 
which we have the grace of God and 
complete forgiveness through the 
merits of Jesus Christ, and are now 
urged to obey the will of God in true 
fear, love, and trust of God. 

That, I think, is the prevailing at- 
titude and practice of our Church and 
its servants. Yet, no doubt, there are 
deviations in individual cases, and it 
is these deviations with which Dr. 
Walther was concerned, and which 
we should learn to avoid. 


CONCERNING THE GOSPEL 


We should always make sure, also 
in school, that we ourselves remain 
conscious, and that we keep our 
hearers and learners conscious, of the 
full meaning and comfort of the grace 
of God in Christ Jesus, and, at the 
same time, really appreciative of such 
grace, and deeply thankful. Here are 
the cardinal truths that must be in- 
grained upon our minds and _ hearts, 
and kept clear: 


1. The redemption of mankind 
through Jesus Christ is universal and 
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complete, not one human being ex- 
cepted. 


2. The grace of God in Jesus Christ 
toward mankind is universal and com- 
plete, not one human being excepted. 


3. The justification of all mankind 
before the throne of God for the sake 
of Jesus Christ is universal and com- 
plete, not one human being excepted. 


4. The good news of the foregoing 
truths and of the grace and mercy of 
God in general is the Gospel. The 
preaching and teaching of it is to be 
universal and all-inclusive, for Christ 
has commanded His disciples for all 
time to “go into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
The term “every creature,” which 
does not, of course, mean the irra- 
tional and inanimate creatures, ac- 
centuates the fact that not one human 
being is to be overlooked. What is 
every creature to be told? Answer: 
That Jesus Christ has redeemed him; 
that he has the grace of God in Jesus 
Christ; that he is already completely 
justified before God for the sake of 
Jesus Christ. 


5. The preaching, teaching, read- 
ing, or hearing of the good news is 
the means whereby the Holy Ghost 
reaches out to all men, including the 
greatest sinners, and urges them to 
believe this good news, and to endure 
and persist in this belief unto the end 
of their lives on earth, in order that 
they may have peace with God and 
life and salvation now and forever. 


6. But no man can believe the good 
news out of himself. So the Holy 
Ghost does more than to invite. He 
calls the sinner and unbeliever by the 
Gospel, enlightens him with His gifts, 
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regenerates him, gives him faith and 
a new life, sanctifies and keeps him 
in the true faith. Hence, it is God 
the Holy Ghost, whom we confess in 
the Nicene Creed as “the Lord and 
Giver of Life,” that makes it possible 
for a sinner to believe the good news 
and to be saved. 

7. Our Savior assures us: “He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.” “He that endureth unto the 
end, the same shall be saved.” Yes, 
He says: 

“My sheep hear My voice, and I know 
them, and they follow Me; and I give 
unto them eternal life; and they shall 
never perish, neither shall any man 
pluck them out of My hand. My Father, 
which gave them Me, is greater than all; 
and no man is able to pluck them out of 
My Father’s hand” (John 10:27-29). 

8. But are not these sheep, the true 
believers in Christ, still sinners, daily 
sinning much and indeed deserving 
nothing but punishment? Yes. Never- 
theless, Jesus says that, in spite of 
their sins, He will give unto them 
eternal life; they shall never perish, 
and no man shall pluck them out of 
His and His Fathers hand. Weak 
though they might still be, they are 
in the kingdom of grace, in the state 
of grace, in a covenant with God. 
They do not fall from grace because 
of their sins of weakness. They are 
already saints in the sight of God, 
looked upon and declared by God 
perfectly holy and righteous for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, in whom they 
believe, and whose blood and right- 
eousness is imputed unto them. So 
long as they remain in the saving 
faith, they stand completely justified 
before God at all times. Also if they 
should suddenly die and have no 
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opportunity to ask for a final forgive- 
ness? Yes, indeed. God’s grace and 
their forgiveness are not dependent 
upon their final prayer. God’s cov- 
enant of grace with them stands; and 
as St. Paul writes 1 Cor. 1:8, 9: 

“(Jesus Christ) shall also confirm you” 
(keep you steadfast) “unto the end, that 
ye may be blameless in the day of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. God is faithful, by 
whom ye were called unto the fellow- 
ship of His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Of course, it is understood, as Lu- 
ther says in his first of the 95 Theses, 
that “the whole life of the believers 


on earth is a constant repentance.” 


9. However, a believer can fall 
away from God. He can engage once 
more in willful sinning, try to serve 
both God and the devil, grow indif- 
ferent toward the grace of God, and 
despise it. In His parable of the 
Sower, Christ speaks of two types of 
hearers that come to faith, but lose 
it again. 

10. True believers must be made 
and kept thoroughly appreciative of 
the grace of God in Christ Jesus, and 
of their state of grace; and that is 
done by keeping them thoroughly 
conscious of their sinful nature; their 
constant sinning in thought, word, 
and deed; the great danger of losing 
the grace of God by their own fault, 
and of being eternally lost after all. 
This can be done only by the Law 
of God, and by the numerous evan- 
gelical admonitions and warnings of 
Holy Scripture and our Lord Jesus 
Christ to watch and be alert. There 
certainly is such a thing as preaching 
and teaching a Christian spiritually 
to sleep and to death by an exclusive 
or almost exclusive offering of com- 
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fort and forgiveness when no comfort 
or forgiveness is any longer desired; 
in fact, such a person is already asleep 
or dead, despite all outward appear- 
ances. 

1l. We must keep ourselves, our 
hearers and learners, conscious of the 
will of God that the believer, after his 
regeneration and complete justifica- 
tion before God, is now to become 
also personally more and more holy 
and righteous. This is his spiritual 
growth, or his sanctification in the 
faith, This growth, according to 
Dr. Walther’s definition of sanctifica- 
tion, has a threefold aspect: 

“An ever-increasing enlightenment of 
the mind; an ever-increasing renewal 
and cleanliness of the heart; and an 
ever-increasing eagerness (of the will) 
in a life of good works” (in all thought, 
word, and deed). 

The first aspect is absolutely neces- 
sary for the next two, but wholly use- 
less and dead if purely intellectual 
and without effect upon the heart and 
will; the second is the heart of Chris- 
tianity and Christian life, for “out of 
the heart are the issues of life,” and 
“as a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.” Out of the second aspect flows 
the third: conduct or action, and in 
the course of time fixed habits of 
conduct. In his sanctification the be- 
liever grows strong and is kept stead- 
fast in the faith and the Word of God 
unto life everlasting. Justification is 
always 100% complete; either that, or 
there is no justification at all. But 
sanctification is a spiritual growth. 
Its goal is perfection; but perfection 
remains a goal, and is never fully at- 
tained in this life. Justification and 
sanctification, as Dr. F. Pieper points 
out in his Dogmatik, may be taken 
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separately for study, but in reality 
belong intimately together. There is, 
he says, no justification without sanc- 
tification, and, of course, no sanctifica- 
tion without justification. Both are 
the work of the Holy Spirit, not of 
the believer, though in sanctification 
the believer co-operates with the 
Holy Spirit. Both are effected by the 
Gospel, not by the Law, although the 
Law is the rule according to which 
the believer must live. 


12. Another important truth of 
which we and our hearers and 
learners must be kept vividly con- 
scious is that the grace of God ex- 
tends also over all those good things 
in our life and in the world that have 
nothing to do directly with our spir- 
itual life and salvation. Also the First 
Article of our Creed and the Fourth 
Petition, which pertain to “everything 
that belongs to the support and wants 
of the body” — really, everything good 
that the whole world has and needs, 
also all the wicked —I say, also the 
First Article and the Fourth Petition 
are a part of the Gospel, not of the 
Law, for there we Christians confess 
and pray for everything that God 
does for us and the world “purely out 
of fatherly divine goodness and 
mercy, without any merit or worthi- 
ness in us.” 

13. Finally, we must constantly 
keep ourselves, our hearers and 
learners, conscious of the fact that, 
in spite of universal redemption, 
grace, justification, and invitation, 
only a minority will believe the good 
news of the Gospel, enter in at the 
strait gate, and walk the narrow way 
that leadeth unto life. According to 
Jesus, the majority, although re- 
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deemed and justified, will be lost 
after all. As surely as those who be- 
lieve and are baptized will be saved, 
so surely “he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” While this is a terrible 
fact, the minority who are saved 
should be all the more appreciative. 

These are the fundamental truths 
concerning the Gospel that must be 
kept in the foreground in all our 
teaching and training, or, as Walther 
says, must be given “general pre- 
dominance.” 


CONCERNING THE LAW 

Now some fundamentals concern- 
ing the Law. I treated the Gospel 
first because of the primacy of its 
position in the evangelical concept. 
In teaching and applying Law and 
Gospel, you will not follow this order. 
In his 7th Thesis, Dr. Walther says: 

“The Word of God is not rightly 
divided when the Gospel is preached 
first, and then the Law; sanctification 
first, and then justification; faith first, 
and then repentance; good works first, 
and then grace.” 

When God created man in His 
image, He gave him a complete 
knowledge of the Law, as well as 
a complete knowledge of all creation. 
God made man perfectly holy and 
righteous, and thus enabled him to 
fulfill the Law of God and to live 
eternally before God. There was then 
no need of the Gospel, nor of a writ- 
ten Law. After Adam and Eve had 
fallen into sin and were totally de- 
praved, the Lord proclaimed the 
Gospel to them, but saw no need of 
putting His Law in writing for about 
2,000 years. Evidently, because of 
the extreme longevity of the patri- 
archs, it was rather definitely trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, 
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so that even Joseph had a knowledge 
of it and could say: “How, then, can 
I do this great wickedness and sin 
against God?” The Lord did not give 
His Law in writing until more than 
480 years after the Gospel had been 
revealed anew to Abraham. 

St. Paul makes a special point of 
the fact that the Law was revealed 
so much later, and asks: “Wherefore, 
then, serveth the Law?” or, as Luther 
translated it: “Was soll denn das 
Gesetz?” (What, then, is the purpose 
of the Law?) And he answers: “It 
was added because of transgressions, 
till the Seed come. . . . Wherefore the 
Law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ, that we might be justi- 
fied by faith” (Gal. 3:19 and 24). 

While the term “Law” here in- 
cludes the Ceremonial Law and every- 
thing given specifically to the Children 
of Israel, but done away with when 
the Seed came, the Moral Law, which 
will never be discarded, still has as its 
chief purpose to be “our schoolmaster 
to bring us unto Christ, that we might 
be justified by faith.” A sinner will 
not accept or want the grace of God, 
and a believer will not keep on ap- 
preciating and clinging to it, until or 
unless this “schoolmaster” (Zucht- 
meister) thoroughly convinces him of 
his sinfulness and his sinful deeds, 
condemns him in time and eternity 
before his holy and righteous God, 
and thus drives him to “flee for refuge 
to God's infinite mercy, seeking and 
imploring His grace for the sake of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” Where this 
“schoolmaster” is not at work, where 
he is silenced or toned down, Gospel 
preaching is in vain. 

Because we are not saved by the 
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Law or the works of the Law, there 
has at times been a tendency to keep 
this doctrine in the background. Yes, 
some have apparently come dan- 
gerously near forgetting that it is 
the inspired Word of God, and deny- 
ing that the Holy Spirit also works 
through the Law. The fact is: It is 
the holy Word of God, through which 
the Holy Ghost works upon the hearts 
of men, believers as well as unbe- 
lievers, to bring them to a knowledge 
of their terrible state outside the grace 
of God. It is the holy Word of God 
which prescribes the way which the 
believer is to follow in his spiritual 
growth and sanctification. 

In the beginning of His Sermon on 
the Mount, Jesus warns His hearers 
concerning the Law, saying: 

“Think not that I am come to destroy 
the Law, or the Prophets. I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say 
unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the Law, till all be fulfilled. 

“Whosoever, therefore, shall break one 
of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called the least 
in the kingdom of heaven; but whoso- 
ever shall do and teach them, the same 
shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

“For I say unto you, That except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 


in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt. 5:17-20). 


And at the end of the same Sermon 
He says once more: 


“Therefore, whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will 
liken him unto a wise man, which built 
his house upon a rock; and the rains 
descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house, 
and it fell not, for it was founded upon 
a rock” (Matt. 7:24, 25). 
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He stated the same truth affirma- 
tively as well. 

By the “righteousness” which is to 
“exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees,” Jesus does not 
mean the righteousness which He 
earned for us, and which is imputed 
to us by grace, in order that we may 
be saved; He means our own personal 
righteousness. He makes this clear in 
His Sermon, all of which applies to 
personal righteousness — even the 
Beatitudes. Therefore, Jesus says at 
the end of Matthew 5: 

“Be ye, therefore, perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” 

And just before the close of the 
Sermon, He says: 

“Not everyone that saith unto Me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
My Father which is in heaven. 

“Many will say to Me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
Thy name? and in Thy name have cast 
out devils? and in Thy name done many 
wonderful works? And then I will pro- 
fess unto them, I never knew you; de- 
part from Me, ye that work iniquity,” 
that is, ye who live in sin, and do not 
the will of My Father (Matt. 7:21-23). 

The Law is very good and precious, 
not only because it drives the sinner 
into the Gospel, or because it is holy 
and the Word of God, but also be- 
cause it demands only what is very 
good and pleasing in the sight of God, 
and what is good for us, and con- 
demns everything that is evil, harm- 
ful, and wicked. Therefore the Bible 
is full of praise of the Law. 

The Lord has attached promises of 
mercy and blessing to those that keep 
the Law. The promise of the Fourth 
Commandment is also made regard- 
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ing all the Commandments in Deut. 
4:40, which reads: 

“Thou shalt keep, therefore, His stat- 
utes and His commandments, which 
I command thee this day, that it may 
go well with thee, and with thy children 
after thee, and that thou mayest prolong 
thy days upon the earth, which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee forever.” 

And right in the Law itself God 
threatens and promises. In connec- 
tion with the First Commandment, 
the Lord used the words which we 
now have as “The Close of the Ten 
Commandments”: 

“I, the Lord thy God, am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate Me, 
and showing mercy unto thousands of 
them that love Me and keep My Com- 
mandments.” 

In explaining this passage, Luther 
says: 

“God threatens to punish all that 
transgress these Commandments. There- 
fore, we should fear His wrath, and not 
act contrary to them. But He promises 
grace and every blessing to all that keep 
these Commandments. Therefore, we 
should also love and trust in Him, and 
willingly do according to His Com- 
mandments.” 

Luther has here given the Lutheran 
teacher a wonderful guide in teach- 
ing and applying the Law to Chris- 
tian children. Yes, yes, the childlike 
fear of God is not only a high regard 
and respect for God, but also a fear of 
His wrath and punishment. In the 
case of the believer, this fear is not 
the fear of a slave and enemy of God, 
not the fear of God as one’s enemy 
and destroyer, but the fear of a child 
of God, full of love, hope, and trust. 
We have the same situation in human 
relationships, especially in the home 
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and school. The child must indeed 
lear to fear the wrath and punish- 
ment of his parents and teachers, not 
only to have a regard and respect for 
them. No doubt, you will agree that 
the lack of this fear makes for our 
present boldness and disobedience, 
defiance and criminality, among chil- 
dren and the youth, who in large 
numbers no longer fear God or man, 
and are an easy prey of devilish Com- 
munism. 

In a Lutheran or Christian home 
and school there must be no softness 
on this point, on the false assumption 
that love alone is sufficient. Love is 
indeed the fulfilling of the Law; it is 
the basic motive for obeying. But 
true love includes a loving fear and 
trust. When Scripture says that there 
is no fear in love, and that love drives 
out fear, it refers to a loveless, hope- 
less fear, such as Pharaoh had when 
the Lord plagued and destroyed him. 
It does not refer to a believer’s fear 
of God, which is everywhere com- 
manded and lauded in Scripture. 
Luther was, therefore, wise in begin- 
ning the explanation of the Com- 
mandments with the words: “We 
should fear and love God,” instead of 
only saying: “We should love God.” 

Laxity regarding the fear of God’s 
wrath and punishment was the mortal 
sin of Eli. That story is written for 
our instruction and warning. Laxity 
and leniency cost Eli his life and 
paved the way for the destruction of 
his family. The Lord said: 

“I have sworn unto the house of Eli 
that the iniquity of Elis house shall not 


be purged with sacrifice nor offering 
forever” (1 Sam. 8:14). 


What had Eli done? His sons had 
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made themselves vile. He knew it, 
but he restrained them not—or as 
Luther translated, he did not even 
frown upon it (1 Sam. 3:18). But had 
not Eli warned his sons? Had he not 
spoken to them about their sins? Yes, 
indeed. But he had done so in that 
loving indulgence that is today too 
often taken as the very acme of pa- 
rental attitude. Softly—or as some 
would say, lovingly, evangelically, or 
democratically — he had said to them: 

“Why do ye such things? for I hear of 
your evil dealings by all this people. 
Nay, my sons, for it is no good report 
that I hear. Ye make the Lord’s people 
to transgress. If one man sin against 
another, the judge shall judge him; but 
if a man sin against the Lord, who shall 
intreat for him?” (1 Sam. 2:28-25.) 

“Pretty good,” some would say. 
“What is the matter with it? Is it not 
a nice evangelical admonition?” An- 
swer: The attitude here expressed by 
Eli was the sin that brought ruin upon 
his family. 

DIESSEITS- UND 
JENSEITSRELIGION 

Another important point. It per- 
tains to both Law and Gospel. The 
Christian religion is both a Diesseits- 
and a Jenseitsreligion, a religion for 
time and for eternity, with the em- 
phasis on eternity, on the eternal 
consequences, on heaven and hell. 
When that emphasis shifts to, or con- 
cerns itself chiefly or solely with, tem- 
poral life and temporal consequences, 
we have a destructive Diesseits- 
religion. Then the word of St. Paul 
(1 Cor. 15:19) applies: 

“If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most miser- 


able.” 
Why? Because then we have cut 


the heart out of the Christian religion, 
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all our teaching and believing, no 
matter how orthodox in itself, is un- 
important and lifeless, a mere pious 
moralization. It is surprising how 
much there is of this. Our Agenda 
prayers still have the right emphasis. 

In his famous lectures on Diesseits- 
und Jenseitsreligion at the Delegate 
Synod in Detroit, 1920, Dr. Franz 
Pieper sounded a much-needed warn- 
ing, also to our own Synod. One 
statement I remember runs something 
like this: 

“Erst im Hinblick auf die Ewigkeit 
nimmt alles hier in der Welt zu an 
Wichtigkeit oder Unwichtigkeit.” 

Translated, this would read: 


“Only in view of eternity does every- 
thing in this world assume increasing 
importance or unimportance.” 

In his address at the dedication of 
the Walther Mausoleum in 1892, 
Dr. Pieper said of Walther’s teaching 
and preaching: 

“Er legte die Lehre klar dar, aber 
immer so, dasz der Zuhoerer merken 
muszte, es handelt sich hier nicht nur 
um die Aneignung gewisser Kenntnisse, 
sondern um Seele und Seligkeit.” 

Translated: 

“He made a clear presentation of the 
doctrine, but always in such a way that 
the hearer had to realize that this was 
no mere matter of acquiring certain facts, 
but a matter of the soul and of sal- 
vation.” 

In other words, Walther always 
brought out and emphasized the tem- 
poral and eternal consequences of the 
doctrine he was teaching. Here the 
teacher again has a good rule for all 
his religious teaching and training. 
If he follows it, he will avoid that 
deadly intellectualism and a Dies- 
seitsreligion. 
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Let me illustrate. In a very in- 
teresting confessional address, a pas- 
tor urged the communicants to ac- 
knowledge their sins before God, ask 
Him for mercy and forgiveness, and 
receive the full comfort of the Lord’s 
Supper. That was orthodox so far as 
it went. But nothing was said of the 
temporal or eternal consequences of 
reacting one-way or the other. Here 
one did not realize that it was a 
matter of “the soul and of salvation.” 
The high motive for what the pastor 
urged was omitted. In my opinion, 
this was Diesseitsreligion and pre- 
dominantly intellectualism. I have 
observed that kind of religious in- 
struction in school. Check your own 
teaching. You may have only or 
chiefly the life on earth in mind, only 
Diesseitsreligion. 


USING THE PROMISES 
OF THE LAW 


Returning to Luther’s explanation 
of “The Close of the Ten Command- 
ments,” I repeat that the teacher will 
equally emphasize that “He [the 
Lord] promises grace and every bless- 
ing to all that keep these Command- 
ments. Therefore we should also love 
and trust in Him and willingly do 
according to His Commandments.” 
I am under the impression that this 
has not been emphasized enough, evi- 
dently for fear of mixing Law and 
Gospel, or causing people to look for 
such “grace and every blessing” as 
a reward for their deeds. But do we 
mean to improve upon the Lord Him- 
self, and be more careful? To show 
how sensitive we are and how grossly 
we misunderstand, I quote what a 
mature servant of our Church said 
to me: “Yes, the Lord promises such 
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‘grace and every blessing’ provided 
we keep the Law perfectly.” When 
I had denied this interpretation and 
proved from Scripture that the Lord 
does reward such obedience accord- 
ing to His promises, even if the obe- 
dience is imperfect, as it always is, 
he said: “Well, all right, but we ought 
not to say it to our people or to the 
children in school. That’s dangerous.” 
Thereupon a younger servant re- 
marked: “We would have much 
better success in our sanctification 
if we remembered these promises of 
the Lord, so that we would have 
more than the pressure of duty and 
the command. The Lord does it.” 

In teaching and applying the Law, 
we must, of course, not harp either 
upon the threats of the Lord or upon 
His promises of reward, though both 
must be taught and emphasized. We 
must say to our children not only: 
“If you don’t obey, you will be pun- 
ished; if you do, you will be re- 
warded.” No, the chief motive for 
obeying the Law of God must be 
His love and grace in Jesus Christ, 
and all that He has done and is doing 
for us —as Luther says, for example: 
“For all which it is my duty to thank 
and praise, serve and obey Him.” 
The chief reason for obeying the Law 
must always be that God requires 
obedience. 

As has been stated, the Law is very 
good and precious. It must be taught, 
also to Christians in all its force and 
power, down to the last jot and tittle, 
and with all the temporal and eternal 
consequences of either obeying or not 
obeying it. 

But the Law is not a means of 
grace. Only the Gospel and the Sac- 
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raments are means of grace. If we 
say that the Word of God is a means 
of grace, we mean that we are re- 
generated, brought to faith in Christ, 
sanctified and kept in that faith, and 
eternally saved only through the 
Gospel. This does not make the Law 
less necessary than the Gospel, for 
where there is no knowledge of sin 
and its consequences, there is also no 
acceptance of the grace of God. 


QUANTITY AND FREQUENCY 


The question often arises: How 
much Law and how much Gospel? 
Walther says wisely and correctly 
that the teacher of the Word should 
give a “general predominance” to the 
Gospel. He evidently means that the 
Gospel, the only means of grace, 
should never be overshadowed by the 
Law in the minds and hearts of Chris- 
tians. So far as Holy Scripture is 
concerned, which is God’s own mes- 
sage to us, and the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit; and so far as Christ’s 
own teachings and statements in the 
New Testament are concerned — the 
Law has predominance over the 
Gospel as to quantity and frequency 
of occurrence. This difference does 
not minimize the importance of the 
Gospel. The fact that an automobile 
consists of more than a ton of steel 
and other materials, and the engine 
with all that belongs to it weighs only 
several hundred pounds, does not 
mean that the engine is unimportant. 
The human heart or brain are not 
unimportant because they are smaller 
than the body. In other words, the 
greater quantity or frequency of the 
Law in Scripture does not mean that 
therefore it is more important than 
the Gospel. It does mean that the 
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Lord found it necessary to speak of 
the Law more often because of the 
sinfulness of man and his constant 
inclination either to deny his sin or 
to save himself by his good deeds. 

The Lord does not prescribe the 
quantity or frequency of teaching and 
applying either the Law or the 
Gospel. The how often must be left 
to the wisdom of the teacher or the 
preacher, or anyone else using the 
Word. As Walther says, the how 
much must be learned under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit in the 
school of experience. Naturally, the 
needs of the hearer or learner are an 
important factor. You do not pro- 
pound the Law to a deeply penitent 
sinner, like the publican in the temple 
or the malefactor on the cross. Nor 
do you propound the Gospel and 
bring sweet comfort of the grace of 
God to one who is not penitent or 
does not want any forgiveness. Nor 
do you teach pure Law for weeks and 
months without mention of the Gos- 
pel. In fact, to Christians the Law 
should always be taught in the light 
of the Gospel, as does Luther in the 
Catechism. He there speaks to Chris- 
tians. Pieper says of Walther: “He 
preached Law and Gospel in proper 
division and proper combination.” 
While distinguishing between the 
two, he also saw to it that they were 
not artificially isolated. 

There is only one passage in Scrip- 
ture, to my knowledge, that speaks of 
“rightly dividing the Word of truth” — 
2 Tim. 2:15. This passage is com- 
monly applied to the proper distinc- 
tion between Law and Gospel, as does 
Walther in his 25 Theses. Its wider 
meaning is hardly ever touched. The 
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actual meaning is that the Word of 
God is to be wisely measured out, 
skillfully handled, and not corrupted. 
It includes, for instance, giving meat 
and heavier spiritual truths to mature 
Christians, milk and the simpler spir- 
itual truths to children and immature 
Christians. 

Dr. P. E. Kretzmann, in his Popular 
Commentary, states the views of some 
commentators, including Luther, as 
follows: 

“The expression (‘rightly dividing’) is 
a term taken from the liturgical language 
of the Jews, and refers to the proper 
carving of the sacrificial animals. The 
allusion to the dividing properly is to 
the work of a steward in a household, 
who makes the right distribution to each 
one under his care of such things as his 
office and their necessities require.” 

Obviously, that distribution in- 
cludes the wise dispensation and 
application of the Law and the 
Gospel according to the teaching of 
Scripture and the needs of the hearers 
and learners. 


ADVERSE RESULTS 

Suppose, however, that there are 
adverse results; that a person still 
wants to save himself by the works 
of the Law, or does not have the 
comfort of the Gospel. Is that attitude 
due to an improper use of the Law 
and the Gospel? It could be. But 
that is not necessarily the cause. If it 
were always to be blamed on the 
teacher or pastor or parent, we would 
have to criticize Jesus for His failure 
with so many people — yes, with His 
own select twelve, at least tempo- 
rarily. How often did He have to say, 
“O ye of little faith!” “Except ye be 
converted, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the king- 
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dom of heaven.” “O fools and slow 
of heart to believe all that the 
Prophets have spoken!” 

No, the teaching and application of 
the Law and the Gospel may have 
been right or even ideal, and yet may 
not have produced the right results 
in some cases. Remember that only 
a minority will believe, and do not 
confine that minority to or equate it 
with the Missouri Synod or your con- 
gregation. Also there we may fail in 
a number of cases. I do not mean to 
excuse anyone who drives Christians 
to despair by the Law, or overstufts 
them with the Gospel so that people 
are “fed up with it,” as one theologian 
recently put it; nor do I want to hold 
any teacher responsible for adverse 
results if he “rightly divides the Word 
of truth.” It is correct to say that he 
must give an account for the souls 
which the Lord has placed under his 
care, but he is also accountable when 
he has to say that he failed in some 
cases. 

THE LEGAL AUTHORITY 
OF THE TEACHER 

In conclusion a word on the legal 
authority of the teacher which he has 
and must exercise in addition to the 
authority and power of the Word. 
This legal authority is conferred by 
God in the Fourth Commandment, 
not in the Great Commission. It is 
an authority and power conferred 
upon parents and all their representa- 
tives, in short, to all governing su- 
periors. As to the power of the Word, 
which is a Church power, not a gov- 
ernmental power, Holy Scripture says 
indeed: “Obey them that have the 
rule over you, and submit yourselves,” 
or as Luther translated: “Gehorchet 
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euren Lehrern und folget ihnen” 
(“Obey your . teachers, and follow 
them,” Heb. 13:17), but this authority 
does not refer to legal power, but to 
the power of the Word. Neither pas- 
tor nor teacher has any legal power 
over the Church, or in things spiritual. 
But as soon as either one teaches 
a class where the learners must also 
be governed, or is made a superior 
over one or more fellow men, say, 
in an occupation or in a government 
position, he does have the legal power 
of the Fourth Commandment. As do 
father and mother, he can make and 
enforce his own laws. Of the power 
of parents Luther says that that it is 
“the greatest power on earth, greater 
than that of kings and emperors.” 
The late Senator James A. Reed of 
Missouri, speaking to a joint meeting 
of the Missouri Legislature, made this 
correct and remarkable statement: 
“As I reconstruct the principles of 
government, it begins in the home, with 
father and mother. What the child learns 
at the knee of his mother and at the knee 
of his father, is far more important for 
his conduct in life than anything that 
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either your Assembly or the Congress 
of the United States could do for him 
by statutory law. Father and mother 
exercise what can be termed an auto- 
cratic government of their children — not 
the obnoxious kind, but the right and 
wholesome kind. It is this powerful 
home government, and not statutory law, 
that makes of us the citizens that we are. 
Statutory law is not meant to regulate 
our lives, but to protect the moral and 
righteous citizen in the exercise of his 
inalienable and God-given rights. It is 
not primarily regulative but protective.” 
News Service, March, 1935 
Like the home, the school is a gov- 
ernmental unit, where rules and laws 
are necessary in addition to the Law 
of God. Like the parents, the teacher 
exercises what can be termed a whole- 
some autocratic government. And in 
a Christian home or school this goy- 
ernment is hallowed and regulated 
by the Word of God, so that it is 
truly a Christian government and 
exercise of legal power. The better 
this Christian government, the better 
is the situation in which the power of 
the Word is exercised, and the better, 
humanly speaking, also the results. 


Tue DENOMINATIONAL AFFILIATION OF OuR PRESIDENTS 


Episcopal Church: George Washington, James Madison, James Monroe, 
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Methodist: James Knox Polk, Andrew Johnson, Ulysses S. Grant, William 
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Quaker: Herbert Hoover. 
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The Scriptural Basis for the Responsibility 


of Parents in Christian Education * 
ARNOLD F. MEYER 


A natural question, prompted by 
the title above, is: Do parents have 
a responsibility for the Christian edu- 
cation of their children according to 
the Bible? In order to discuss this 
subject, it is important that we are 
fully acquainted with the Biblical 
concept of the relationship which 
parents have to their own children. 
The best answer is given to us in the 
closing verses of Ps. 127:3 ff.: “Chil- 
dren are an heritage of the Lord: 
and the fruit of the womb is His re- 
ward. As arrows are in the hand of 
a mighty man, so are the children of 
the youth. Happy is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them.” Luther 
lists the children two times in his 
Small Catechism as being among the 
gifts of God. He includes them in the 
explanation of the First Article when 
he says: “Also clothing and shoes, 
meat and drink, house and home, 
wife, children . . . and all my goods.” 
Under the question: “What is daily 
bread?” in the Fourth Petition “pious 
children” are also listed. Children are 
a heritage from the Lord, a gift of 
God. In relationship to the other 
earthly gifts, they may be called the 
greatest which parents have. As man 
is the crown of Creation, being orig- 
inally created in the image of God 
and destined for fellowship with Him, 
so the children are God’s highest gift 
to parents, created both body and 
soul, likewise for fellowship with their 
Creator. 

All of us know what happened with 
God’s plan. It was ruined by the Fall. 


Nevertheless God persisted with this 
basic plan when He promised and 
sent His Son for the redemption of 
mankind so that all might again live 
in fellowship with God, as Luther 
says it so well: “That I might be His 
own, etc.” 

We are all familiar with the story 
of noble women in the days of the 
old Roman Republic centuries before 
Christ. A wealthy woman visiting 
Cornelia one day displayed her 
jewels. At the very moment when 
the visitor requested that Cornelia 
also display hers, her children walked 
into the room. Pointing to them Cor- 
nelia said: “These are my jewels.” 
Christian stewardship, according to 
the numerous Bible passages, is 
the concept that everything belongs 
to God by the right of Creation 
(Genesis 1; Ps. 24:50; Heb. 11:3; Col. 
1:16); by the right of Preservation 
(Ps. 145:15, 16; Ps. 86:6; Heb. 1:8; 
Acts 16:24, 25, 28); by the right of 
Sovereignty (Ps. 47:95; Is. 42:8). Fi- 
nally, the Bible teaches that all that 
I am and have belongs to God by the 
right of Redemption (Gal. 2:20; 
2 Cor. 5:15; 1 Cor. 8:16; 1 Cor. 6:19; 
and 1 Peter 2:9). There are many 
others. 

God clearly holds both patent and 
copyright on everything. Just as all 
the material blessings, which we are 
wont to call our own, belong to God, 
so also our children. 


* Paper read before the Superintendents’ 
Conference, December 8, 1953, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS 


According to Psalm 95, “we are the 
people of His pasture and the sheep 
of His hand.” If that is the case, then 
our children are His lambs. A mis- 
sionary to the Navajo Indians was 
once trying to make plain to a re- 
cently converted woman that she 
should have her baby baptized. He 
pointed to her flock of sheep grazing 
nearby. “Why,” he asked, “did you 
mark that little lamb?” She replied, 
“The mother is mine, therefore her 
young are mine also.” “It is so also 
with Christ,” said the missionary. 
“You have confessed belonging to 
Him. Therefore, your child is His 
also.” If the children of the home 
belong to God, they are subject to 
the principles of Christian steward- 
ship with which we have become so 
familiar in recent years. They are 
God’s greatest earthly gift to parents. 
We owe the Lord an accounting of 
the children committed to our care 
as parents. We are responsible to God 
for the way we train them (2 Peter 
4:10, 11; Heb. 18:17). The Bible con- 
tains a number of passages which 
speak of parental responsibility to- 
ward their children. These may be 
divided into four groups: 

1. Passages which speak in general 

of parental love and care 

2. Passages with reference to dis- 

cipline and training 

3. Religious training passages in 

the Old Testament 

4. Christian education in the New 

Testament 


J. PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 
A. Parental Love and Care. “Can 
a woman forget her sucking child, 
that she should not have compassion 
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on the son of her womb?” (Is. 49:15). 
“Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
Him” (Ps. 103:13). “Ye, then, being 
evil know how to give good gifts unto 
your children” (Matt. 7:11). None of 
these passages contains a direct in- 
junction to parents to love their chil- 
dren and take care of them. It is 
taken for granted that such love and 
care is a natural instinct on the part 
of parents. 

B. Parental Discipline and Train- 
ing. “Chasten thy son while there is 
hope, and let not thy soul spare for his 
crying” (Prov. 19:18). “Withhold not 
correction from the child: for if thou 
beatest him with a rod he shall not 
die” (Prov. 23:13). “Train up a child 
in the way he should go: and when 
he is old he will not depart from it” 
(Prov. 22:6). “Foolishness is bound 
in the heart of a child; but the rod 
of correction shall drive it far from 
him” (Prov. 22:15). “Correct thy son 
and he shall give thee rest; yea, he 
shall give delight. unto thy soul” 
(Prov. 29:17). “He that spareth his 
rod hateth his son; but he that loveth 
him chasteneth him betimes” (Prov. 
13:24). “Because sentence against an 
evil work is not executed speedily, 
therefore, the heart of the sons of 
men is fully set.in them to do evil” 
(Eccl. 8:11). “For whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth. If ye 
endure chastening, God dealeth with 
you as with sons, for what son is he 
whom the father chasteneth not?” 
(Heb. 12:6, 7.) Referring to the 
household of a bishop, Paul mentions 
as one of the qualifications: “One that 
ruleth well his own house, having his 
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children in subjection with all grav- 
ity” (1 Tim. 3:4). You will note that 
all of these are general statements in 
which the use of the Word of God is 
not specifically mentioned. 


C. Religious Training in the Old 
Testament. The classic passage in the 
Old Testament is Deut. 6:6-9, where 
Moses instructs the Children of Israel 
saying: “These words which I com- 
mand thee this day shall be in thine 
heart, and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up. And thou shalt 
bind them for a sign upon thine hand, 
and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes. And thou shalt write them 
upon the posts of thy house and on 
thy gates.” Another one, not quite as 
familiar, is recorded in Deut. 4:9, 10: 
“Only take heed to thyself, and keep 
thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the 
things which thine eyes have seen, 
and lest they depart from thy heart 
all the days of thy life: but teach 
them thy sons, and thy sons’ sons; 
specially the day that thou stoodest 
before the Lord thy God in Horeb, 
when the Lord said unto me, Gather 
me the people together, and I will 
make them hear my words, that they 
may learn to fear Me all the days that 
they shall live upon the earth, and 
that they may teach their children.” 
This command indicates how closely 
the Word of God and its teachings 
should be interwoven with the every- 
day living of the family. Parents must 
teach by precept and example. 

That the transmission of divine 
teachings is a parental responsibility 
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is clearly indicated in Ps. 78:1-7: 
“Give ear, O my people, incline your 
ears to the words of my mouth... 
that the generation to come might 
know them, even the children which 
should be born; who should arise and 
declare them to their children. .. .” 
Other Old Testament passages are: 
Is. 54:18: “All thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord.” Prov. 9:10: “The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” 

D. New Testament Passages on 
Parental Responsibility. Eph. 6:4: 
“Ye fathers, provoke not your children 
to wrath, but bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
Here the home is recognized as a 
basic agency for Christian education. 
St. Paul makes reference to this home 
teaching when he writes to Timothy 
in 2 Tim. 3:15: “From a child thou 
hast known the Holy Scriptures.” In 
2 Tim. 1:5 Paul states more specifically 
the agents of this Christian training: 
“I call to remembrance the unfeigned 
faith which dwelt first in thy grand- 
mother Lois and thy mother Eunice.” 
For the sake of completeness the pas- 
sage in the Gospel of Mark should 
also be mentioned: “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me and forbid 
them not.” 


II. HOW DID PARENTS IN BIBLE 
TIMES CARRY OUT THEIR 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

We present to you a roll call of the 
Bible saints and briefly mention how 
they carried out their responsibility. 
Included there are also a few ex- 
amples of failures. 


Abraham. In keeping with the di- 
vine command Abraham dedicated 
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his sons Ishmael and Isaac to the 
Lord by the rite of circumcision. 
Gen. 17:26; Gen. 21:4; Gen. 18:19. So 
completely did the patriarch believe 
that his son Isaac was dedicated to 
the Lord that he was even willing to 
obey the divine command regarding 
the sacrifice of his son (Genesis 22). 


Jochebed. The mother of Moses 
has often been used as an example 


of a model mother. The implication 


is that she gave him such an out- 
standing religious training that he 
made the proper choice when he grew 
into adulthood. See Heb. 11:24-26: 
“By faith Moses, when he was come 
to years, refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season; esteem- 
ing the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures in Egypt: 
for he had respect unto the recom- 
pense of the reward.” 

Moses. This great leader failed in 
one of his duties as a father, as we 
read in Ex. 4:24-26, where the Lord 
threatened to kill him because he 
failed in his duty toward his own son 
by neglecting the rite of circumcision. 

Joshua. The leader who followed 
Moses made a pledge of loyalty for 
himself and his household in the fa- 
miliar words of Joshua 24: “As for 
me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.” See also the words of Joshua 
to the people of Israel: Josh. 4:22, 23: 
“Then ye shall let your children know, 
saying: Israel came over this Jordan 
on dry land. For the Lord your God 
dried up the waters of Jordan from 
before you, until ye were passed over, 
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as the Lord your God did to the Red 
Sea, which He dried up from before 


us, until we were gone over.” 


Hannah. The mother of Samuel 
pleaded that the Lord might give her 
a child. At the same time she made 
the promise that she would in turn 
dedicate him to the Lord. She kept 
her promise. 

Eli. The priest failed as a father 
and was punished for his neglect. 

David. The king was a failure as 
a father. His cry of remorse has gone 
down in history: “O my son Absalom, 
my son, my son Absalom! Would God 
I had died for thee, O Absalom, my 
son, my son!” (2 Sam. 18:33). 

Job. The first chapter of the book 
of Job tells of his awareness of the 
responsibility which he had toward 
his seven sons and three daughters. 
Job 1:4,5: “And his sons went and 
feasted in their houses, every one his 
day; and sent and called for their 
three sisters to eat and drink with 
them. And it was so, when the days 
of their feasting were gone about that 
Job sent and sanctified them and rose 
up early in the morning and offered 
burnt offerings according to the num- 
ber of them all: for Job said, It may 
be that my sons have sinned and 
cursed God in their hearts.” 

Zacharias and Elizabeth, Mary and 
Joseph, are further examples of par- 
ents who assumed their responsibility 
(Luke 1:80 and Luke 2:40-52). 


III. IMPLICATIONS FOR TODAY 
Christian parents of today also must 
assume their responsibility: 
A. Bring their children to Holy 
Baptism 
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B. Teach everyday Christian living pentance of sin, and faith in 

by precept and example : the Son of God for personal 
C. Learn the value of prayer and salvation 

make use of it G. Teaching Christian habits 
D. Family worship H. The value of parent-teacher 
E. Reverence for God and His groups 

Word I. Helps should be given to pro- 
F. Teaching the necessity of re- spective parents 

PEN SWIPES 


@ It has been said that the surest sign of superior intelligence is to be sur- 
prised at nothing. So, if the following does not shock you, you probably can 
conclude that your I. Q. is still hitting on all cylinders. 

The women students in several Eastern schools were asked to arrange the 
Ten Commandments in order of relative importance. The results are as 


follows: . Honor thy father and mother. 
. Thou shalt not kill. 
. Thou shalt have no other gods before Me. 
. Thou shalt not steal. 
. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
. Thou shalt not bear false witness. 
. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord in vain. 
. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image. 
. Thou shalt not covet. 
. Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy. 
Arranging the Commandments according to relative importance is as futile 
as trying to decide whether it is more important to eat or to breathe; whether 
the fuel system or the ignition system is more important to the operation of 


an automobile. It just can’t be done. 
What next! 


@ In his book The Thread That Runs So True, Jesse Stuart relates that he 
warned his pupils that he would spank the one who would blemish his newly- 
painted snow-white school with “ambeer tobacco spittle.” One day he saw 
Vaida Conway, the beautiful fourteen-year-old daughter of the school trustee 
with whom he boarded and roomed, “make the ambeer spittle fly against the 
newly painted boards.” It is obvious that the teacher found himself in a very 
embarrassing position. It seems that the story offers two lessons: (1) Do not 
make a threat you cannot execute. (2) Do not room and board with school 
trustees. 
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@ Deficit spending seems to have little effect on the operation of the Federal 
Government. Whenever our representatives in Washington have their backs 
to the wall, they move the wall. They “up” the deficit ceiling. 

The New York Journal of Commerce asks you to consider some of these 
“hidden taxes”: 5 cents on a 12-cent bar of soap; 5 cents on a 14-cent loaf 
of bread; 23 cents on 85 cents per dozen eggs; 9 cents on a 23-cent quart of 
milk; 32 cents on a 90-cent per pound cut of beef; $7.10 on a $20.70 auto tire; 
$15 on a $24 ton of coal. Even this isn’t enough to keep out of the red. How 
long do we hope to maintain the fool’s paradise in which we now live? 


The Scriptural Basis for the Responsibility of the 


Christian Congregation in Christian Education * 
H. Gorpon Corer 


When Moses knew that his days 
were numbered, that soon God would 
lead him to Mount Nebo to die, he 
was concerned that provisions be 
made that the things of God’s Law 
be “transmitted” and “communicated” 
to the people, especially so in view 
of the fact that soon they should be 
led across the Jordan to possess the 
Promised Land. 

DUTY OF TEACHING GIVEN 
TO OTHERS 

We read Deut. 31:9-18: “And Mo- 
ses wrote this Law and delivered it 
unto the priests, the sons of Levi, 
which bare the Ark of the Covenant 
of the Lord, and unto all the elders 
of Israel. And Moses commanded 
them, saying: At the end of every 
seven years, in the solemnity of the 
year of release, in the Feast of the 
Tabemacies, when all Israel is come 
to appear before the Lord, thy God, 
in the place which He shall choose, 
thou shalt read this Law before all 
Israel in their hearing. Gather the 
people together, men, and women, 
and children, and thy stranger that 
is within thy gates, that they may 
hear, and that they may learn, and 
fear the Lord, your God, and observe 
to do all the words of this Law; and 
that their children, which have not 
known anything, may hear, and learn 
to fear the Lord, your God, as long 
as ye live in the land whither ye go 
over Jordan to possess it.” 

DURING THE TIME OF 
THE JUDGES 

After Jericho had fallen and the 

Promised Land had been possessed, 
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Joshua met the forces of Ai in battle. 
Thankful for the victory which the 
Lord had granted, Joshua built an 
altar to the Lord and assembled the 
people with their elders and officers 
and judges, and “there was not a 
word of all that Moses commanded 
which Joshua read not before all the 
congregation of Israel, with the 
women, and the little ones, and the 
strangers that were conversant among 


them” (Josh. 8:35). 


DURING THE TIME OF KINGS 
In the days of Jehoshaphat we are 
told that God was with him and estab- 
lished the kingdom in his hand . . . 
and his heart was lifted to the ways 


of the Lord .. . and he sent to his 
princes . . . to teach in the cities of 
Judah . . . and with them he sent 
Levites . . . and priests . . . and they 


taught in Judah, and had the Book of 
the Law of the Lord with them, and 
went about throughout all the cities 
of Judah, and taught the people” 
(2 Chron. 17:1 ff.). 


EDUCATION STILL RESPONSIBILITY 
OF PARENTS 


Although these passages speak of 
teaching in the congregation, nowhere 
do we find the responsibility for 
teaching resting upon the congrega- 
tion as such. The training of children 
and the responsibility of parents to 
do it is, of course, stressed in the Old 
Testament in no uncertain terms. See 
Deut. 4:9, 10; 6:7; 11:9. 


* Paper read before the Superintendents’ 
Conference, December 8, 1953, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT ERA 

When the Gospel was to be for the 
world and the Old Testament concept 
of the Temple worship with all of its 
ceremonial laws passed away, the 
term ecclesia came into usage, being 
understood as a gathering of persons 
called out from their homes into some 
public place for the worship and 
service of God. In Christian usage 
this ecclesia is the community of re- 
deemed. believers in the Lord Jesus 
Christ called out of the world by the 
Holy Spirit and united in the service 
and worship of God. (Cf. A Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment, John Henry Thayer. New York: 
1886, p. 196.) 


THE COMMISSION “TO TEACH” 
GIVEN 


To the “communion of saints” and 
to the Church, against which the 
gates of hell should never prevail, 
Christ gave the commission: “Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you. 
And, lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world” (Matt. 
28:19, 20). 

TEACHING TASK OF APOSTLES 

ALSO A CHURCH TASK 

The nature of the Apostolic mission 
is stated in the most comprehensive 
terms in St. John 20:21: “As the 
Father hath sent Me, even so send 
I you.” The task of carrying on upon 
earth the work of Christ Himself was 
transmitted to His disciples. The 
ministry of Christ was a teaching 
and preaching ministry. “And Jesus 
went about all Galilee, teaching in 
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their synagogs and preaching the 
Gospel of the kingdom” ( Matt. 4:23). 
This teaching and preaching ministry 
was not a separate thing from the 
mission of the Church. If, as St. Paul 
so constantly teaches, the Church is 
one body with many members, the 
acts of the organs of the body are the 
acts of the body itself. Apostles and 
evangelists and pastors and teachers 
and elders were the organs of the 
body. St. Paul tells the elders in the 
church at Ephesus “to feed the church 
of God.” 
WHEN PENTECOST CAME 
THE APOSTLES WERE ACTIVATED 

On the day of Pentecost the teach- 
ing and preaching ministry of the 
Church got under way. This is a de- 
scription of the reaction of the crowd: 
“And they were all amazed and mar- 
veled, saying. . . . We do hear them 
speak in our tongues the wonderful 
works of God” (Acts 2). 

In the fifth chapter of Acts the 
Apostles were apprehended by the 
Sadducees and put into a common 
prison, but the angel of the Lord 
came by night, opened the prison 
doors, brought them forth, and said: 
“Go, stand and speak in the Temple 
to the people all the words of this 
life. And when they heard that, they 
entered into the Temple early in the 
morning and taught.” When brought 
before the Council, Peter and the 
other Apostles said: “We are His wit- 
nesses of these things.” Then Ga- 
maliel made his logical plea, and the 
Apostles were set free. And now we 
read of them: “And daily in the 
Temple, and in every house, they 
ceased not to teach and preach Jesus 


Christ.” 
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THE CHURCH SOON APPOINTED 
OTHERS 


The mission of the Apostles was not 
a thing separate from the mission. of 
the Church. The special function was 
to “Go and teach the Gospel to every 
creature.” This was a task to be per- 
formed by the Apostles or by others 
under their direction on the Church’s 
behalf. To make disciples of all na- 
tions was a task which could not be 
accomplished by the Apostles in per- 
son. The teaching task of the Church 
goes on until the end of time. Very 
soon in the history of the New Testa- 
ment Church others were appointed 
to the teaching and preaching mis- 
sion. In the church at Ephesus, for 
example, elders were appointed and 
told: “Take heed, therefore, unto 
yourselves and to all the flock, over 
the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers, to feed the church of 
God” (Acts 20:28). In speaking to 
Timothy about his own office of the 
ministry, St. Paul tells him: “And the 
things that thou hast heard of me 
among many witnesses, the same com- 
mit thou to faithful men who shall be 
able to teach others also” (2 Tim. 
2:2). In speaking of the qualifica- 
tions of a bishop, St. Paul tells Tim- 
othy that “a bishop, then, must be... 
apt to teach” (1 Tim. 3:2). And 
again, in general to all teachers, 
St. Paul says: “And the servant of the 
Lord must not strive, but be gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in 
meekness instructing those that op- 
pose themselves” (2 Tim. 2:24). 


CHRISTIAN TEACHERS NAMED 

Christian teachers are mentioned 
already in Antioch. “Now there were 
in the church that was at Antioch 
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certain prophets and teachers, as Bar- 
nabas and Simeon that was called 
Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and 
Manaen” (Acts 13:1). There were 
also others in Antioch who labored 
with St.Paul and Barnabas: “Paul 
also and Barnabas continued in An- 
tioch, teaching and preaching the 
Word of the Lord, with many others 
also” (Acts 15:85). 

Surely it is evident that the early 
Apostles quickly multiplied them- 
selves by teaching others to carry on 
the teaching and preaching ministry 
of the Church. 


TEACHING IS EMPHASIZED, TOO 

Perhaps you have noted that the 
phrase “teaching and preaching” oc- 
curs frequently. Actually, when we 
consider the Scripture passages which 
speak of the work of the early Church 
in education, in teaching all nations, 
we may agree that “teaching” was as 
important as “preaching.” 

Teachers are mentioned together 
with Apostles and Prophets. “And 
God hath set some in the Church, 
first Apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers” (1 Cor. 12:28). Else- 
where teachers are named together 
with pastors as those who build up 
the Church and the body of Christ 
(Eph. 4:11, 12). Among the gifts that 
minister to the upbuilding of the 
Church is teaching (Rom. 12:7). The 
ability to teach was a qualification 
which Timothy was charged to look 
for in the bishop whom he should 
appoint (1 Tim.3:2), and Timothy 
was told that the servant of the Lord 
in any office must have aptness. to 
teach (2 Tim. 2:24). 

St. Paul calls himself a teacher. 
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“Whereunto I am appointed a 
preacher and Apostle and a teacher 
of the Gentiles” (2 Tim.1:11). . 

Together with others, he taught in 
the Church. “And it came to pass 
that a whole year they assembled 
themselves within the church and 
taught much people. And the dis- 
ciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch” (Acts 11:26). 

St. Paul also taught privately from 
house to house. “And how I kept 
back nothing that was profitable unto 
you, but have showed you and have 
taught you publicly and from house 
to house” (Acts 20:20). 

While in Rome, St. Paul kept 
school. “And Paul dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house and 
received all that came in unto him, 
preaching the kingdom of God and 
teaching those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ, with all con- 
fidence, no man forbidding him” 
(Acts 28:30, 31). 


HOW TEACHING DEVELOPED 

The place of teaching in the early 
Church underwent modification in 
the process of time. In the earliest 
stage it was somewhat overshadowed 
by the supernatural gifts of prophecy 
and tongues. To the ordinary listener 
the presence and influence of the 
Holy Spirit were more evident in the 
revelations of prophecy or the ecstatic 
utterances of tongues than in the 
calmer discourse of teaching. St. Paul 
says in 1 Cor. 14:5: “Now I want you 
all to speak in tongues, but even more 
to prophesy. He who prophesies is 
greater than he who speaks in 
tongues, unless someone interprets, 
so that the church may be edified.” 
(R. S. V.) 
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A second stage was reached when 
the early enthusiasm roused by pro- 
phetic and ecstatic speech cooled 
down and greater attention was given 
to the more systematic utterances of 
the teacher. The prophetic gift was 
sporadic, teaching was continuous. 
The former came by momentary in- 
spiration; the latter was the outcome 
of long experience. In the end teach- 
ing won the day. 

Preaching was primarily the proc- 
lamation of the good news of salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ, whereas 
teaching was the calmer and more 
systematic instructing in the details 
of Christian truth and duty which 
followed the summons to repentance 
and saving faith. While teaching and 
preaching were distinct as functions, 
they might, in many cases, be united 
in the ministry of one person. For 
example, St.Paul says: “Whereunto 
I am ordained a preacher and an 
Apostle . . . a teacher of the Gentiles 
in faith and verity” (1 Tim. 2:7). 

THE CHURCH RECEIVED 
A TEACHING MINISTRY 

When on that great day on the 
shores of Gennesaret Jesus appeared 
to His disciples and gave to His re- 
pentant Apostle His last exhortation, 
He commanded him to feed first the 
lambs, then the sheep. We do not 
know whether this order has any 
significance. But we do know that 
He provided in His kingdom a place 
for every age and met the spiritual 
needs of each. 

Our Lord did assert for children a 
recognized place in the Kingdom. 
“For of such is the Kingdom of God” 
—let them come unto Me (Mark 
10:14). It is to be expected that 
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Jesus would exhibit an unquestion- 
able love for children, for it is in 
complete accord with the quality of 
His love. The simple, childlike faith 
is the quality of faith which He de- 
sires. We are familiar with Matt. 18: 
10-14, where the importance and 
value of the child stand forever. We 
know the meaning of the words “But 
whoso shall offend [or hinder] one of 
these little ones which believe in Me.” 
Also His accompanying words that 
tell us, “Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones.” These 
words are spoken to Christians. Chil- 
dren brought into the Kingdom and 
made members of the body of Christ 
through Holy Baptism are members 
of the larger family in Christ. They 
are to have opportunity to grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of Christ. 
Through Baptism they become kings 
and priests unto God and heirs of 
Christ. The same applies to all bap- 
tized members of the body of Christ. 
All are to grow up in Christ, to be 
built up in the knowledge of Christ's 
Word unto edification. 


THE CONGREGATION MUST 
EDUCATE 

“Feed My lambs,” “Feed My 
sheep.” With these words our Lord 
underlines the responsibility of the 
Christian congregation in providing 
Christian education for children and 
for young people and for adults. Our 
Lord dealt faithfully and lovingly 
with each age as it presented itself 
to Him in the course of His ministry. 
“As the Father hath sent Me, even 
so send I you.” 

Therefore the Church appoints pas- 
tors and teachers that the body might 
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be built up and grow up into Christ 
in all things (Ephesians 4). The 
Church has been entrusted with the 
ministry of the Word. Through the 
sermon, the instruction class, the 
Bible class, and all of the agencies 
and media which the Church em- 
ploys, the Christian is to be brought 
to know the whole counsel of God 
and to be equipped for his mission 
in life. 

God’s people are to “be filled with 
the knowledge of His will in all wis- 
dom and spiritual understanding.” 
Their growth in Christ is to be life 
itself. Their learning is to make them 
fruitful in every good work. Increas- 
ing in the knowledge of God, they 
are strengthened with all might to 
develop a daily behavior which is 
worthy of the Lord after whom they 
are named. Cf. Col. 1:9-11. 

If the Word is to be effective in 
this wise, by the Holy Spirit, it must 
be communicated. It must be taught. 
And the Church must do it. The task 
of Christian education, that is, to pass 
the good word along, is the primary, 
ongoing, always unfinished task of the 
Christian Church. This is her con- 
cern: that young and old alike be fed 
with the Word of God effectively. 

Surely the Church is like a mother 
who patiently and faithfully trains 
her young and guides them into ma- 
turity with counsel and advice. Just 
as life is growth and growth is life, 
the aim and end of all Christian life 
is Christian maturity in this sense: 
“Till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13). 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Teo. G. STELZER 


Wedding Music 


We are making progress. For years 
the import of letters to this depart- 
ment was, “Give us something in 
wedding music to use in place of 
Wagner and Mendelssohn.” Now the 
refrain is, “We gratefully acknowl- 
edge the blessings which God is be- 
stowing upon the Church through the 
fine music offered by our men in His 
teaching and preaching ministry. But 
our young people need more informa- 
tion to show them why wedding 
music ought to glorify God’s name.” 

As one thinks of the many brides 
who march to the altar to the music 
of the Bridal Chorus, does it not seem 
futile for pastors and organists to try 
to dissuade them? “Where ignorance 
is bliss, *tis folly to be wise.” Yet, in 
our experience, knowledge and edu- 
cation is the cure. As light dispels 
darkness, as the warm rays of the sun 
thaw the thickest ice, so knowledge 
affects and directs our thinking. 
A careful look at the currently popu- 
lar wedding music may do more to 
help the cause of better music than 
our constant pleading. 

The Bridal Chorus. Is there a story 
of opera that is better loved than 
Lohengrin, the tale of the mysterious 
knight who comes in a swan boat to 
rescue Elsa, the gentle maiden ac- 
cused of bewitching her young 
brother? Gottfried, the young son of 
the late duke of Brabant, has mys- 
teriously disappeared. Frederick Tel- 


ramund, under the influence of his 
wicked wife Ortrud, accuses Elsa of 
having murdered her brother to win 
the crown for herself. Her honor 
needs to be defended and vindicated. 
As she sings of the knight of her 
dreams, a small boat, drawn by a 
swan, appears in the distance on the 
water. In it stands the stately knight. 
Before the duel, Elsa must promise 
that she will never ask for the name 
of her champion nor whence he came. 
Telramund is soon vanquished, and 
Elsa becomes the bride of the man 
of her dreams. Then follow the lovely 
songs of Elsa and her deliverer, ex- 
pressions of fervent love, mutual ad- 
miration and devotion, all aimed to 
make these nuptials a true feast of 
love but for one intrusion. While 
friends invoke the blessing of heaven 
and God, Ortrud and _ Frederick, 
whose life had been spared, do their 
utmost to instil doubt into Elsa’s mind 
as to the identity of her knight, who 
pleads: “Nun lass vor Gott uns geh’n!” 
(Now let us go before God!) As the 
ladies lead in Elsa, and the king and 
the Nobles lead in Lohengrin, a mixed 
chorus, with orchestra, sings 

The words of the Bridal Chorus: 
(We give the German words in a 
free English translation, not to rhyme 
but to make sense, in italics.) “Treu- 
lich gefiihrt ziehet dahin” = Faith- 
fully led, go on your way, “wo euch 
der Segen der Liebe bewahr’!” — 
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where the blessing of love will pre- 
serve you! “Siegreicher Mut, Minne- 
gewinn” = Victorious valor, Love's 
gain, “eint euch in Treue zum seligsten 
Paar” = unites you in truth to a 
pair [couple] most blessed. “Streiter 
der Tugend, schreite voran!” = 
Fighter for virtue, march on ahead! 
“Zierde der Jugend, schreite vo- 
ran!” = Ornament of youth, march on 
ahead! “Rauschen des Festes seid 
entronnen!” = Escaped from the noise 
of festivities, “Wonne des Herzens sei 
euch gewonnen!” = Ecstasy of heart 
be your gain! “Duftender Raum, zur 
Liebe geschmiickt” = Fragrant room, 
decorated to love, “nehm’ euch nun 
auf, dem Glanze entriickt? = now 
take you in, away from the glare. 
“Treulich gefiihrt, ziehet nun ein” = 
Faithfully led, now move in, “wo euch 
der Segen der Liebe bewahr’!” = 
where the blessing of love will pre- 
serve youl “Siegreicher Mut, Minne 
so rein” = Victorious valor, Love so 
pure, “eint euch in Treue zum se- 
ligsten Paar!” = unites you in truth 
to a most blessed pair! (The chorus 
is then extended and repeated for 
emphasis with no significant ad- 
ditions. ) 

Evaluating the message of the 
Bridal Chorus is not difficult. It is 
an ode to love, the bride and the 
groom, with usual good wishes, in 
true romantic, operatic style. But let 
us see what happens next. 

Doubt, curiosity, can be bother- 
some. When Satan said to Eve, “Yea, 
hath God said?” he introduced one 
of the most vexing tantalizers. Pan- 
doras Box by Hawthorne introduces 
the same technique. Wagner used it 
with Ortrud’s insinuation. So Elsa 
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doubts. As she draws nearer the 
chamber of love, her doubts increase. 
Vaguely at first, then more plainly 
she sings herself toward the inevi- 
table question. Notwithstanding the 
fervent, reassuring pleas of the bril- 
liantly warm tenor voice of Lohen- 
grin, Elsa asks the fatal question: 
“Den Namen sag’ mir an! Woher die 
Fahrt? Wie deine Art?” — The name 
—tell me! Where do you come from? 
Who are you? Lohengrin responds: 
“Weh’ uns! Was tatest due?” = Woe 
to us! What have you done? At that 
moment Frederick Telramund enters 
with drawn sword to slay. Elsa 
quickly hands Lohengrin a sword. 
This time Telramund is slain, and 
his followers go to their knees. Lo- 
hengrin leads the way to the shore 
where he declares himself to be the 
son of Percival (Parsifal) and Knight 
of the Holy Grail. Pleadings avail 
nothing. He must go. Again, in the 
distance, the swan boat appears. Lo- 
hengrin sinks on his knees in mute 
prayer as the white dove of the Grail 
flies slowly down and hovers over 
the skiff. Seeing it, Lohengrin quickly 
loosens the chain from the swan, who 
immediately sinks into the water. 
And out comes Gottfried, Elsa’s 
brother. Ortrud shrieks and dies. 
Elsa rushes to her brother’s arms, 
and after a moment of joy, looks over 
the water where Lohengrin has de- 
parted. “Mein Gatte! Mein Gatte!” = 
My spouse! My spouse! He stands 
with head bent, sorrowfully leaning 
on his shield in the skiff. At sight of 
him all break into loud lamentation. 
Elsa sinks lifeless to the ground. 
“Beautiful Savior, King of Creation, 
Son of God and Son of Man! Truly 
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I'd love Thee, Truly I'd serve Thee, 
Light of my soul, my Joy, my Crown.” 
— “Let us ever walk with Jesus, Fol- 
low His example pure.” — “Fang dein 
Werk mit Jesu an” = “With the Lord 
thy work begin.” — What a contrast! 
The romantic- operatic approach is 
tremendously emotional, appealing, 
yet vanishing, evanescent, unstable. 
The spiritual approach is reassuring, 
firmly grounded on the everlasting 
foundations, equally appealing to 
loftier emotions and truly romantic 
in the God-glorifying sense. We who 
are created male and female in God’s 
own image, redeemed by the blood 
of His only Son, sanctified by His 
Holy Spirit — God’s temples — may 
now be united in one holy bond of 
wedlock to enjoy His fullest measure 
of blessings! Yes, this has the ring 
of the everlasting thrill! 

And what is there in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream to hallow the occasion 
of our wedding? Among the rather 
unreal lovers Helena wants Deme- 
trius, who wants Hermia, who wants 
Lysander. The Fairy King Oberon 
wants the little Indian boy whom 
Titania is rearing. To get his way 
and some merriment, Oberon enlists 
the services of wily Puck to fetch him 
the flower of the herb of which he 
says: “The juice of it on sleeping 
eyelids laid Will make or man or 
woman madly dote Upon the next 
live creature that it sees.” Result: 
Titania falls madly in love with 
Bottom, the man with a Epa 
head: “Come, sit thee down. . 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle 
joy.” Both Lysander and Demetrius 
fall in love with Helena to the great 
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dismay of Hermia, and things go 
topsy-turvy, almost to a fistic fray. — 
An induced fog causes the lovers to 
search in vain for their rivals till sleep 
overcomes them. Now Oberon and 
Puck begin their task of recondition- 
ing. Titania is released from Bottom, 
who later regains his head. Lysander 
is freed from his affection for Helena 
in favor of Hermia, while Demetrius 
remains fixed on Helena. All are sur- 
prised at this turn of events. It must 
have been a midsummer night’s 
dream. Puck had earlier summed it 
up in less romantic words: “What 
fools these mortals be.” 

That was Shakespeare at thirty. 
Mendelssohn, at seventeen, wrote the 
Overture, and, about nineteen years 
later, the Wedding March to A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. In the mo- 
tion picture by that name, the 
Wedding March was used when 
hairy-headed Bottom walks down the . 
aisle with fair Titania. I rather sus- 
pect, however, that Mendelssohn in- 
tended it for Theseus and Hippolyta 
and the lovers as they returned from 
the woods to Athens for their nuptials. 

Contrast with all this again “Let us 
ever walk with Jesus” and “Beautiful 
Savior.” These and other Christian 
compositions are so rapidly growing 
in favor that we can look to the 
middle of the twentieth century as 
a turning point away from the 
operatic toward truly Christian, Lu- 
theran wedding music. While some 
of the selections in the following 
sources are short and suitable for 
small churches, other longer compo- 
sitions meet the greater needs of 
larger church weddings. The sources: 
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Concordia Publishing House, 3558 South 
Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo.: 
Wedding Music — Part I and Part II; 
Wedding Blessings. 


Albert Beck, 1102 Bonnie Brae, River 
Forest, Ill.: 76 Offertories on Hymns 
and Chorales; 36 Preludes on Hymns 
and Chorales. 


Karl Haase, 2100 D Street, Lincoln, 
Nebr.: Six Wedding Processionals or 
Recessionals for the Organ. 


Theo. G. Stelzer, 234 Faculty Lane, 
Seward, Nebr.: 20th Century Organ 
Music for Wedding, Service, and Re- 
cital. 


Music Reviews 


Orcan Music 


SIX CHORALE PRELUDES ON “WHEN 
JESUS ON THE CROSS WAS 
BOUND.” By Samuel Scheidt. Edited 
by W. E. Buszin. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House. $1.25, 

Samuel Scheidt, who died 300 years ago, 

March 24, 1654, wrote church music at its 

best for his day. The devout Christian will 

welcome these “elaborations” in a Tre Ore 

Service or at other occasions when there 

is time to reflect. 
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SEVEN PRELUDES ON HYMNS FOR 
LENT and other SEVEN PRELUDES 
ON HYMNS FOR HOLY WEEK. By 
Camil Van Hulse. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House. Each $1.50. 
The composer did particularly well in 
catching the meaning of “’Twas on That 
Dark, That Doleful Night.” Similarly, the 
thematic counterpoint to “Jesus, I Will 
Ponder Now” should, in a moderate tempo, 
add much to the worshipful atmosphere. 


HyMNns FOR CHILDREN 
CUR SONGS OF PRAISE (Melody Edi- 


tion). Edited by E. W. Klammer. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House. $1.25. 


Here are 147 hymns for children to be 
used in school, home, and church. As one 
might expect, there are duplications from 
the Lutheran Hymnal, from A Child's 
Garden of Song, but there is still a need 
for more fine books of spiritual songs on 
the child level. This book will also make 
an excellent addition to the much needed 
“reading materials” in our schools for 
Grades 2 to 5 so that children can read, 
read, and read on, notes like words, until 
all become musically literate. Withal, the 
book is especially intended for worship and 
meets a real need. T.G.S. 


Wuart Is a Coitece? — A college is not a clinic or a hospital, though 
it will safeguard the health of its students and promote vigorous living on the 
campus as the best guarantee of health in later life. 

It is not an orphan asylum or a home, but it will manifest paternal solicitude 
for the well-being of its students and exercise a fatherly care in all spheres 
of life. 

A college is not a farm or factory, nor a store or office, but it will give 
a fundamentally broad training that will prepare its students to become efficient 
producers of goods or services. 

It is not a park or country club, but it will have a well-planned program of 
social activities and physical education (including both intramural and inter- 
collegiate athletics), giving its students in their leisure hours relief from their 
work, which is study. 

A college is not a monastery or a church, but it will have a vital religious 
program which, in addition to the development of the intellectual virtues 
through the curriculum, will develop the moral virtues through a life of Chris- 
tian self-denial on the campus, and the theological virtues through private 
devotions and public worship, with active participation in the liturgy of 
the Church — Wm. F. Cunningham, C. S. C. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Congratulations. — The Lutheran Edu- 
cation Association is happy to welcome a 
new periodical in Christian education, the 
National Lutheran Parent-Teacher League’s 
newsletter, Nurture. We are particularly 
happy over the appearance of Volume One, 
Number One, because it indicates again 
that the new.L. E. A. department for 
parent-teacher organizations is definitely 
beyond the mere planning stage. 

Rev. Oscar E. Feucht served as tem- 
porary editor for the first newsletter. 
A permanent editor has now been obtained. 
He is Rev. Erwin Kolb, Zion Lutheran 
Church, Bethalto, II. 

The name “Nurture” means “to edu- 
cate,” and is drawn from Eph. 6:4: “Bring 
them up in the nurture . . . of the Lord.” 
The name was suggested by Arthur L. Amt, 
Director of Christian Education of the North 
Wisconsin District. The newsletter will 
appear four times a year — February 1, 
May 1, August 1, and November 1. Parent 
groups affiliated with the N. L. P. T. L. 
are entitled to 30 group subscriptions of 
Nurture. Individual subscriptions, includ- 
ing current study booklets, are $1.00 a year. 
Send group membership applications as well 
as individual subscriptions to National 
Lutheran Parent-Teacher League, 7400 
Augusta St., River Forest, Tl. 

The first issue of Nurture contains 
articles by lay people, teachers, pastors, and 
school administrators. Each contributes to 
the objective of close parent-teacher co- 
operation. We suggest you order your 
copy today. 


One Minute, Mr. Jones. — We're happy 
to see that your congregation has a parent- 
teacher group. We're also glad to hear that 
you were elected to serve as president of 
the organization. We think that you'll be 
interested in reading a part of an editorial 
which appeared in the February, 1954, 
issue of Parish Education. Take a minute 
to read it. 

. Congregations that have had ex- 
perience in conducting a parent-teacher 
group will recognize the great values that 


come from such a local organization in 
improved home-church co-operation. At the 
same time they will recognize how joining 
together with other local groups in a national 
organization will provide services that will 
be of great assistance to the local group. 
There is strength when groups work to4 
gether to achieve their common purposes. 
This has been demonstrated in the won- 
derful accomplishments of our national 
organizations: the Walther League, the Lu- 
theran Women’s Missionary League, and 
the Lutheran Laymen’s League. This same 
strength can be developed in a national 
Lutheran parent-teacher program. Your 
congregation is urged to consider partici- 
pating in this program. ... For further in- 
formation write to NLPTL, 7400 Augusta 
Street, River Forest, Ill. 

“Just Can't Wait.” — The editorial com- 
mittee of the L. E. A. informs us that the 
yearbook The Christian Approach to the 
Exceptional Child, edited by Hilmar Sieving, 
is nearing completion. Members will re- 
ceive copies in the near future. The next 
monograph, Professional Ethics, by Rev. 
Richard Jesse and Prof. O. Rupprecht, will 
be made available in April. 

Constitution Committee. — One of the 
important items on the agenda for the 1954 
St. Louis convention will be the adoption 
of a revised constitution. The committee 
urges members of the L. E. A. to submit 
ideas and suggestions to the chairman, 
Mr. A. C. Erxleben, 216 West 6th, Topeka, 
Kans. The L. E. A. membership will re- 
ceive copies of proposed revisions before 
convention time, July 8 and 9. 


Convention Notes. — “Reaching toward 
Goals” will be the general theme of the 
1954 L. E. A. convention. Various com- 
mittees have been reaching toward more 
immediate goals for several weeks. We're 
looking forward to St. Louis hospitality. 

The Program Committee announces that 
the complete program of topics and speakers 
will be made available for the next issue 
of LurHeRAN EpucatTion. Plan now to at- 
tend the 1954 L. E. A. Convention, Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., July 8 
and 9. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 


Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: Herbert H. Gross, Walter O. Kraeft, Martha Maehr, Albert V. Maurer, 
Grace Nyvall, Martin C. Pieper, Daniel E. Poellot. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


THE GOSPELS TRANSLATED INTO MODERN ENGLISH. By J. B. Phillips. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1953. 243 pages. $2.75. 


The Bible continues to be the most translated of all books. Here the writer of Letters 
to Young Churches and Your God Is Too Small offers his most recent contribution to 
the field. 

In his own introduction, Phillips tells us what to expect when he states the following 
objectives in his efforts: “(1) To ‘forget’ completely the majesty and beauty of the 
Authorized Version; (2) to translate the Greek text as one would translate any other 
document from a foreign language, with the same conscientiousness but also with the 
same freedom in conveying, as far as possible, the meaning and style of the original writer.” 

Fair criticism would judge that the work attains these objectives. Certainly the 
Authorized Version does not hover over the pages of this translation, and freedom of 
translation here reaches its widest possible application. 

This is a dubious recommendation of the book. At times the deliberate “forgetting” 
of the Authorized Version is almost painful, and liberty in translation becomes license. 
A few examples: John1:1: “At the beginning God expressed Himself. That Personal 
Expression was with God and was God, and He existed with God from the beginning. 
All creation took place through Him, and none took place without Him. In Him appeared 
Life, and this Life was the Light of mankind. The Light still shines in the darkness, and 
the darkness has never put it out.” John 1:14: “So the Expression of God became a human 
being and lived among us. We saw His splendor (the splendor as of the Father’s only 
Son), full of grace and truth.” John 14:27: “I leave behind with you — peace. I give you 
My own peace, and My gift is nothing like the peace of this world. You must not be 
distressed, and you must not be daunted.” 

There is graphic color in the language of Phillips. The Wise Men were “a party of 
astrologers.” Hypocrites are “play-actors.” The beam in your eye is a “plank.” Mary 
“was discovered to be pregnant.” Monetary values are expressed in pounds, dollars, and 
cents. And the Pharisees say to their returned delegation: “Has he pulled the wool over 
your eyes, too?” 

The arrangement of the text is that of continuous narrative. Headings and chapter- 
and-verse designations of the various sections are helpful, but the absence of individual 
verse numbering makes reference difficult. Each book carries a brief isagogical preface, 
occasional footnotes are included, and three pages of explanatory remarks are added 
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at the end of the volume. An interesting feature is the quotation of Old Testament 
passages in traditional English. 

In evaluating the work, this reviewer ventures the opinion that The Gospels appears 
to be inferior to the same writer’s Letters to Young Churches, that its chief value lies 
in suggesting another way of expression of the writings of the Evangelists and in occasional 
clarification of the Authorized Version, that it makes attractive cursive reading, but that 
it will not have a major impact on the general use of already existing English Bible 
translations. It just doesn’t have what it takes. D.E. P. 


EDUCATION 


THE CHRISTIAN KINDERGARTEN. By Morella Mensing. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1953. 174 pages. $4.00. 


For a number of years kindergarten teachers far and near have been searching for 
suitable and sufficient material to help them in their important work. The Christian 
Kindergarten meets this need very well. All the material can serve as a guide for teachers 
engaged in the education of young children. The book can aid and enrich the plans and 
the programs of the experienced teacher. It can serve as a ready reference for the 
beginning teacher who is planning her work and who is setting up her objectives. It is also 
a source of information for the student, and it may well serve as a textbook for students 
in classes studying preschool and kindergarten procedures. The entire book reflects years 
of living with little children, years of loving little children, and years of leading little 
ones to the Savior. 

The Christian Kindergarten contains 14 chapters of valuable information, suggestions, 
ideas, and activities. The book is divided into three parts. In Part I, “The Child and 
the Kindergarten,” the author gives the purpose of the Christian kindergarten, the kinder- 
garten child, and the kindergarten environment. The purpose and the goals are centered 
in the teachings of Christian truths and in Christian living. These prepare the child for 
a happy school life, for good citizenship, and most of all they help build a happy, secure, 
Christ-centered philosophy of life. Part II, “The Kindergarten Curriculum,” is devoted to 
various activities in which the kindergarten participates in order to reach its desired goals. 
A unit for an entire year’s course in religion is outlined. This includes songs, memory 
verses, and correlated activities. There are helpful suggestions for units in social studies. 
Games, rhythmic activities, ideas for arts and crafts, reading readiness, and number readi- 
ness activities add greatly to the book. Part III, “The Program and Materials,” contains 
suggested ideas for the kindergarten alone or for a combination of kindergarten and first 
grade. Helpful illustrations for materials and equipment, which may be made, inspire 
greater efficiency. The pictures, too, induce thought and action. Selected reference for 
further study may be found at the end of each chapter. A list of sources of equipment 
and supplies and a carefully compiled index of four pages complete this gem, The 
Christian Kindergarten. MartTHA MAEHR 


MAKING ARITHMETIC MEANINGFUL. By Leo J. Brueckner and Foster E. Gross- 
nickle. Chicago: John C, Winston Co., 1958. v and 570 pages. $4.40. 


Here we have a methods book with the same title and by the same authors as the 
1947 edition. Basic ideas have been retained and in some cases reworded. However, 
changes and additions have been made. Special effort has been made to show how 
community resources can be used to vitalize and enrich the arithmetic program. 
Experience units have been taken out of Chapter IV and developed in a larger and 
extended chapter. Illustrations have been changed, made clearer, and brought up to date. 
Some teachers may not approve of the author’s use of the zero combinations in the 
basic addition and subtraction facts. However, this is a minor consideration when 
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one examines the improved presentation on division and fraction work. In general, the 
book is a definite improvement on the old edition. 

One other factor that should not be overlooked is that the authors of this methods 
book have also developed a complete set of elementary school texts which incorporate 
the ideas expounded here. When considering a change to the Winston Series of textbooks, 
it would be well worth the time to study the above text. M. C, P. 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN AMERICAN CULTURE. By R. Freeman Butts and 
Lawrence A. Cremin. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1953. x and 628 pages. $5.75. 


The history of education here presented emerges from the culture which produced it. 
Within the context of social, political, economic, and religious life the patterns of educational 
thought develop. This broader view treats education as a social science and lifts it from 
the narrower concept, with its chronological detail, to the more significant educational 
problems arising in the social structure of any generation. W. O. K. 


THE ART OF EFFECTIVE TEACHING. By C. B. Eavey. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1953. 298 pages. $3.75. 


Agreeably surprised — yes, to find a book about teaching and education written by 
a Christian who writes Christian. Unfortunately some writers have not the needed courage 
to say what they believe as Christian teachers. Very frequently their contributions are 
similar to the oft-expressed ideas written from a secular point of view. 

The present volume may surprise or irritate some readers, but it will possibly challenge 
the majority of teachers who are not satisfied with their teaching. The entire book 
reflects the thinking of a Christian man who says: “The goal for tomorrow’s living is 
higher than the limits of the practice of today.” The strength of this book is enhanced 
by the three individuals who read the manuscript with suggestions to the author. They 
are, each one in his own right, a good recommendation for a volume which deals with 
Christian teaching. A. V.M. 


GUIDE TO STUDENT TEACHING. By Leslie Nelson and Blanche McDonald. Dubuque, 
Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1952. 167 pages. $2.75. 


The teacher in service may find the title of this valuable book as misleading for him 
as the titles of TV programs tend to confuse many of us. Guide to Student Teaching, 
it is true, has been prepared for specific use in college training programs. A skimming of 
its contents and arrangement, however, will cause the teacher to stop short — and read. 
The authors have struck the delightful middle road of knowing whereof they write and 
knowing how to write it. 

Even though Part One has the beginning student teacher in mind, it is filled with 
ideas on children and teaching which many of us have nearly forgotten. Part Two is 
exceptionally functional for any teacher. It gives selected and specific helps in teaching 
the various subject-matter fields. This help includes sample units, plans for writing a unit, 
and ways of evaluating teaching. The book appears in a practical 84X11 format with 
easy-to-use flexo-wire binding. A. V.M. 

REFERENCE 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA, 1954. Chicago: F. E. Compton & Company. 
15 volumes. $109.50. 

A good test of an encyclopedia is to select a topic on which you want some information, 
read what is said about the topic, examine the pertinent illustrations, and then make an 
estimate of the time you devote to browsing through the remainder of the volume. If you 
apply the browsing test to Compton’s, it will come through with colors flying. The 
1954 edition deserves a survey of some of its characteristics. 
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1. There is abundant evidence to show that meticulous care was exercised to present 
accurate information. Such accuracy can be achieved only by continuous and painstaking 
gathering of data. 

2. The materials are up to date. The scientific discoveries and new products of our 
age which stimulate the thinking of our mid-century boys and girls are in these volumes. 
The most recent historical events are also included. 

3. It is particularly pleasing to note that there is an awareness of the content of 
courses of study and curricula and a conscious effort to fit the materials into the academic 
program. This feature is quite important for optimum utilization. 

4. When writing is said to be encyclopedic, we usually conceive of it as a straight- 
forward presentation of facts. However, it is evident that the editors have attempted to 
make an excursion in these books an interesting, if not an exciting, adventure. As an 
illustration “Vesuvius” may serve. An “I am talking to you” and “I hope you like it” 
spirit seems to pervade much of the writing. 

5. The topics are not segmented. Related items are presented in one major article. 
The subdivisions which may be our concern are found by using the volume index. 

6. There seems to be an adjustment of vocabulary to the grade level at which a specific 
item will be used. 

7. By and large the pictorial diagrams are superb. It is interesting to note how 
effectively simple two-color diagrams can carry a story or demonstrate a process. 

8. The color photographs of the birds and wild flowers are works of art. However, 
this remark is not to suggest that the others are of poor quality. 

9. The maps vary in quality from fair to very good. On the positive side of the 
ledger attention should be called to the oblique relief map of California (C-27) — and 
even that could have been improved with a two-color treatment— and the River 
Drainage Map (TUV-256 and 257). One wonders why the “it gives you the feel” 
technique used on California was not employed more frequently. On the questionable side 
are maps represented by “The Bayou State and Its Products” (KL-333), on which an 
unsatisfactory treatment of land and water differentiation makes interpretation difficult. 
An opinion that readily could be challenged is this — maps represented by Illinois (IJ-33) 
could be improved by adding two or three major rivers or a few of the most traveled 
U. S. highways. Things which are suggested as scenic or having scientific or historical 
value ought to be related to something more than a few major cities. 

10, The graphs, tables, and chronologies are precious. 

11. The picture legends and captions are lucid, crisp, and concise. 

12. The Fact Index at the end of each volume offers pronunciations, definitions, table 
inserts, and the index of the text, pictures, and maps in the volume, as well as cross 
references to other volumes. Volume indexing increases classroom usefulness. 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia can readily be recommended for classroom and 
home use. H. H.G. 


Home ECONOMICS 


DESIGN YOUR HOME FOR LIVING. By Mable B. Trilling and Florence Williams 
Nichols. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1953. 408 pages. $3.80. 


This book by any comparison is one of the best in its field. Writing from the advantage 
of wide experience, the authors have developed a point of view concerning design which 
cannot but meet with the approval of the students as well as the teacher. Design, as the 
authors view it, is a dynamic experience; an experience of learning by doing. 

The subject matter is appropriately divided into units of study: an effective survey 
of contents, a dramatic presentation of art Rene and the application of art principles 
to the problems of home. 
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The co-authors are one with the Church in making the home and family living a focal 
point of study. As a study of the home, Design Your Home for Living should be a valuable 
adjunct to the church school in her crusade for a better life for the American family. 

G.N. 
TODAY’S HOME LIVING. By Margaret M. Justin and Lucille Osborn Rust. Chicago: 
: J. B. Lippincott, 1953. 544 pages. $3.80. 


Today's Home Living is a valuable contribution to Home Economics literature on 
the high school level. The co-authors are well equipped to deal with their subject matter; 
both are mature observers of adolescent and adult behavior and the entire sphere of 
Home Economics activities. G.N. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“THIS IS THE AGE OF SLOPPINESS.” By Leland Miles. Phi Delta Kappan, January, 
1954. Pages 163—168. 


It is the author's contention that “the decline in standards of workmanship, of which 
there is ample evidence, originates at least partly in the failure of elementary and 
secondary schools to teach the basic disciplines of the mind.” 


As evidence of sloppiness, this article directs attention to the indifferent service in 
restaurants, the poorly constructed automobiles, the abominable workmanship in modern 
houses, the inability to render reasonably acceptable repair service, the incompetency in 
oral and written expression. Since the writer of the article is an English teacher, he 
focuses primary attention on the last-mentioned inadequacies. 


When he discusses “basic disciplines,” he means arithmetic and composition, and the 
latter term involves grammar, writing, reading, spelling, and vocabulary. It is his con- 
tention that the pupil can be no better than the teacher, and “one shudders when he 
thinks of the quality of the persons who are now entering the teaching profession.” 

It is stated that composition and grammar are getting the squeeze play in composition 
courses by such things as codes of courtesy, conduct and administration of dances, methods 
of study, and table etiquette. Furthermore, composition cannot be taught by fiddling 
around with workbooks. The student must write and write and write. 


Is this enough to whet your appetite? 


TEACHER TALKS BACK!” By H. Fredericka Allen. Coronet, February, 1954. Pages 
19—22. 


This is an open letter to parents written by a teacher. The spirit of her message is this: 

1. Parents, you make it almost impossible to maintain discipline in your schools. 
It is your duty to uphold the rights and prerogatives of a teacher. Furthermore, if your 
son is not required to respect authority in his home, he cannot be expected to respect 
it at school. 

2. You apparently do not want scholastic standards upheld. Help from parents 
with schoolwork seems to have disappeared when a television set replaced the dining 
room table. 

3. Do you want moral and ethical standards instilled in your children? Morals are 
not taught by words; they are taught by deeds. The moral and ethical standards of 
the child cannot be expected to be better than those of the home. 


4. Do you actually want extracurricular activities sponsored in a democratic way? 
Then don’t expect exceptional or extraordinary privileges for your child. 


But the whole story is told dramatically and lucidly in the article. Read it. 
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“MAJOR PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOLS.” By Herold C. Hunt. The Educationat 
Record, January, 1954. Pages 12—17. 
In this published address, Dr, Hunt reacts primarily to the recent sniping at public 


education. 
What are the basic reasons for sniping? 


1. Basic and fundamental opposition to the concept that in a republic education must 
serve all of the children of all of the people. 

2. The feeling that schools cost too much. 

3. The preference of some people for private and parochial education. 

4, The instability of the profession occasioned primarily by inadequate salaries. 

5. The lack of holding power of the secondary schools. 

6. Insufficient consideration of scholastic competence. 

7. Lack of adjustment of the educational plant to community needs. 


Dr. Hunt then discusses the gains made by schools during the last fifty years. They 
are as follows: 

— Today our schools do a more effective job of teaching the 3 R’s. 

— Today they develop pupils who are better equipped to earn a living. 

— Today they invest more in our children’s future. Thus, the nation-wide average 
expenditure per school pupil is ten times greater today than it was in 1900. 

— Today they hold pupils for a longer period of time. 

— Today they offer pupils a much richer and more varied program of studies and activities. 

— Today they require much better education and training of teachers. 

— Today they co-operate more fully with the home and community. 

— Today they put a great deal more emphasis on human relations and international 
understanding. 

— Today they develop new materials of learning continuously. 

— Today they strive to shape schoolwork to the child’s ability and needs. 

— Today they utilize such modern devices as motion pictures, radio, television, and 
recordings, 

— Today they have replaced the little red schoolhouse, and other inadequate school 
plants of the past, with large, modern, well-equipped school buildings. 

— Today they provide many important special services, largely unknown at the turn of 
the century. Among these are health and safety instruction, vocational training, and 
education for the handicapped. 

The author concludes by stating that “today’s schools are good schools. Solving the 

problems confronting them, however, will make them better.” H. G. 


FicuT For A PrincipLe, — I would rather fail in a cause that will ultimately 
succeed than succeed in a cause that will ultimately fail. 
Wooprow WIiLson 


Our Contributors 


A. C. STELLHORN, Secretary of Schools, The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
ARNOLD F’, MEYER, Executive Secretary, Colorado District 
Harry G, Corner, Secretary of Parish Education, Eastern District 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Rev. Oswald Riess of Detroit, Mich., 
was the guest lecturer for the second annual 
Preaching Foundation, February 23—25. 
The Foundation which makes this lecture- 
ship possible is the gift of Rev. J. Frederic 
Wenchel, D. D., of Washington, D. C. Its 
purpose is to help in improving the standard 
of preaching. Pastor Riess spoke to the pas- 
tors of the St. Louis area on February 28. 
to the entire student body on February 24. 
and to the senior class on February 25. His 
theme was “Nothing — and All.” 

President A. O. Fuerbringer announced 
that a $2,000 scholarship fund has been 
established for Concordia Seminary by the 
Aid Association for Lutherans, an insurance 
company with headquarters in Appleton, 
Wis. The grant will probably be divided 
into several smaller sums as scholarships 
for a number of students. 

The first press conference in the Semi- 
nary’s history was held on February 8. It 
was attended by some 80 reporters, who re- 
ceived a complete picture of the fact and 
theory of the Seminary’s education system 
by means of a mimeographed brochure. 
The two-hour afternoon program was taken 
up by explanatory talks given by the de- 
partment heads of the Seminary. 

The program committee of the student 
body is sponsoring a series of lectures by 
members of the faculty. The lectures are 
held on Monday evenings at 7 o'clock. 
The following topics and lectures have 
been chosen: February 8, “Christian 
Knowledge, Certainty, and the Preached 
Word,” Dr. Paul M. Bretscher; February 15, 
“Preaching from the Old Testament,” Dr. 
R. R. Caemmerer; February 238, “The 
Modern Parent and the Teaching Church,” 
Dr. A. C. Repp; March 1, “The Signifi- 
cance of the Confessions for Today,” Dr. 
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A. C. Piepkorn; March 8, “Hope and Life: 
Eschatology and Christian Action,” Pro- 
fessor Martin H. Franzmann. 

“The Lutheran Approach to Missions” was 
the topic presented at a Missions’ Convoca- 
tion held on Thursday, February 18, at 
10:10 A.M. The presentation was in the 
form of a symposium. The speakers were: 
Dr. R. R. Caemmerer; Dr. Roy Suelflow, 
returned missionary from China; Dr. Her- 
man Mayer, Secretary of Missions; and Dr. 
Paul M. Bretscher. The purpose of the 
convocation was to present to the students 
the missionary activity and policy of the 
Lutheran Church from the time of Luther 
to the present. The convocation will be 
augmented by special mission weeks from 
February 22 to March 28 and will be 
climaxed by the “Word for the World” 
Day, Sunday, April 4. 

Fifteen Lutheran High School teachers 
are taking a sixteen-hour course given by 
Dr. Alfred von Rohr Sauer on “Religious 
Concepts in the Old Testament.” For the 
convenience of those taking the course 
Dr. Sauer is lecturing at the high school. 

Summer School and Workshops. — The 
regular summer session of Concordia Semi- 
nary will be conducted in a 5-week term, 
June 28—July 30, and in a 3-week term, 
June 28—July 16. 

The following Seminary Courses will be 
offered for credit toward the B. D. degree: 

In the 5-week term: The History of 
American Christianity (Suelflow), and Cur- 
rent Religious Philosophies of Education in 
the United States (Surburg). 

In the 3-week term: Elements of Hebrew 
II (Jones), Jeremiah (Sauer), Romans 
9—16 (Bartling), Present-Day Systems of 
Biblical Interpretations with Special Ref- 
erence to the Analogy of Faith (Surburg), 
The Minor Services (Buszin), The Church 
in the World (Caemmerer), The Small 
Child in the Church (Jahsmann). A course 
in Clinical Pastoral Training by Professor 
E. Mahnke will extend over a 6-week term, 
June 21—July 30, © 
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Special courses in Religious Education 
for Lutheran elementary and _ secondary 
school teachers will likewise be offered in 
a 5-week term and a 3-week term. Credits 
may be applied to an advanced degree 
now being planned. 

The courses in the 5-week term are as 
follows: History of American Christianity 
(Suelflow) and Current Religious. Philoso- 
phies of Education in the United States 
(Surburg ). 

In the 3-week term the following courses 
are offered: The Theology of the Book 
of Concord I (Piepkorn), Present-Day Sys- 
tems of Biblical Interpretation with Special 
Reference to the Analogy of Faith (Sur- 
burg), Biblical Theology of the New 
Testament (Wunderlich), The Minor Serv- 
ices (Buszin), The Church in the World 
(Caemmerer), The Small Child in the 
Church (Jahsmann). 

In the School for Graduate Studies the 
following courses are available: 

In the 5-week term: Advanced Theology 
of the Old Testament (Sauer), The Gos- 
pel According to St. John (Bretscher), The 
Theology of Luther (Klann), and The His- 
tory of Christian Ethics (Klann). 

In the 38-week term: Life of Christ 
(Lueker ), Luther’s Exegetical Works (Peli- 
kan), Studies in the Theology of Walther 
(Pelikan), Theological Issues in the Ecu- 
menical Movement (Piepkorn), Major 
Issues of the Lutheran Reformation (Hoyer), 
and The Church Year — Advent to Pente- 
cost (Buszin). 

The following workshops are planned for 
the summer: 


July 12—16, Confirmation Instruction 
July 12—16, Circuit Visitors 

July 19—23, Teachers of Religion 
July 26—30, Preaching 


Concordia Seminary will also be host 
to the Educational Conference, July 6—7, 
and the Lutheran Education Association, 
July 8—9. 


ConcorpiIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Ix. 


Concert Time. — The Concordia Can- 
tata Chorus, composed of 200 students, and 
directed by Carl Waldschmidt, presented 
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J. S. Bach’s Passion According to St. John 
on Sunday, March 28. Featured soloists 
were Ralph Nielson (Elmhurst, Ill.), tenor; 
Audrey Paul (River Forest), contralto; 
David Austin (Elmhurst), bass; and Har- 
riet Meyer, instructor at the college, 
soprano. 

The Concordia A Cappella Choir, Victor 
Hildner directing, will present its annual 
home concert in Orchestra Hall on Tues- 
day, April 6. This will mark the first ap- 
pearance of a Concordia organization in 
the home of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Concordia Ambassadors. — Both the 
Concordia Band and the A Cappella Choir 
have announced the details of the 1954 
concert tours. Alfred Gras, director of the 
band, will present his group in the follow- 
ing cities: 

April 22, Rockford, Il. 
April 23, Horicon, Wis. 
April 24, Shawano, Wis. 
April 25, Watertown, Wis. 
April 30, Cedarburg, Wis. 
May 1, Two Rivers, Wis. 
May 2, Home Concert 
River Forest, Ill. 


The A Cappella Choir will make its 
second appearance in Town Hall, New 
York, N.Y., on a trip through the East. 
The complete schedule includes: 


April 24, Cass Tech., Detroit, Mich. 
April 25, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
April 26, Rochester, N. Y. 

April 27, Danbury, Conn. 

April 28, New York, N. Y. 

April 29, Baltimore, Md. 

April 30, Hyattsville, Md. 

May 1, Cincinnati, Ohio 

May 2, Aurora, Ind. 

May 2, Seymour, Ind. 

Talent Festival. — On Sunday, April 25, 
Concordia will play host to 900 children 
representing 40 Lutheran schools in Chi- 
cagoland. The event will be the annual 


Walther League Talent Festival. Mr. Wil- 
liam Schunemann is general chairman. 
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Looking Ahead. — Classroom 218 in the 
Administration Building has taken on a 
new look for the spring quarter. It is now 
serving as an experimental unit, designed 
to accommodate a discussion method of 
college teaching. Students and staff mem- 
bers assigned to the classroom for the spring 
quarter are invited to offer opinions to the 
architects, Eero Saarinen and Associates, 
who are now working on plans for Synod’s 
new Senior College in Fort Wayne. 


Concorpia TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Board of Control Notes. — The Board 
authorized a call for nominations for a pro- 
fessorship in science and religion. Authori- 
zation was also made for an expenditure of 
$12,000 for completing additional athletic 
field improvements. These are to include 
permanent seating, lighting, and fencing. 
Blueprints and specifications were approved 
for construction of an audio-visual center, 
additional classrooms and storage in the 
basement of Weller Hall. Work is to pro- 
ceed immediately with a view toward com- 
pletion by September 1. 

Dr. L. G. Bickel reported to the Board 
of Control that the college will conduct an 
experiment in classroom arrangement with 
a view toward possible use in the Senior 
College. The room and furniture arrange- 
ment allows for a tiered floor, the lower 
level of which is reserved for professors and 
students in direct discussion. Other students 
are placed on a higher level for participation 
and discussion. 

Art Exhibits. — Oil paintings of Rein- 
hold P. Marxhausen, Concordia art in- 
structor, and Concordia student Marvin 
Plamann of Hiawatha, Kans., were chosen 
from a field of 600 entries by 300 artists 
from 10 States, to hang in the annual Mid- 
west Art Show at Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, 
Nebr. Mr. Marxhausen’s oil is entitled 
“November 10 — USA” and Mr. Plamann’s 
work was a landscape scene. 

A ‘Concordia Art Show” was held on the 
campus during the time of the Lutheran 
Student Government Conference. Student 
work from Concordia Theological Seminary 
of St. Louis, Concordia Teachers College 
of River Forest, and Concordia of Seward, 
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along with some of Mr. Marxhausen’s work 
and Dr. H. A. Koenig’s art collection were 
on display. It was hoped that this exhibit 
would encourage art studies at other schools 
in attendance at the conference. 


Summer Sessions. — Acting President L. 
G. Bickel has announced that summer ses- 
sions begin June 6. Six credit hours may 
be secured in the five-week session ending 
July 9, nine hours may be earned in the 
eight-week term ending July 30, and twelve 
credit hours may be secured in the ten- 
week term ending August 13. For further 
information write to the Department of 
Public Relations, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward, Nebr. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INp. 


The Chapel-of-the-Air Choir will make 
their television debut on Radio Station 
WEJG on March 5, at 12:15 P. M., when the 
Lutheran Church of the Fort Wayne area 
puts on a half-hour Lenten broadcast. 
Speaker for the TV program is the Rev. C. 
Aulick, and the liturgist is the Rev. E. H. 
Albers. The Chapel-of-the-Air Choir per- 
forms regularly each Saturday morning for 
a half-hour devotion over a local radio 
station. 

The Concordia A Cappella Choir of 
seventy voices will make a week-end tour 
of western and central Michigan from 
April 29 to May 2. They will include in 
their tour Elkhart, Ind.; Muskegon, Grand 
Rapids, Conklin, Paw Paw, and Sturgis, 
Mich. The director is Mr. Herbert Nuech- 
terlein. 

CONCORDIA COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


To promote and improve the public rela- 
tions program of the college, President Wal- 
ter W. Stuenkel has inaugurated the publi- 
cation of the “Concordia College Camera,” 
tentatively designed as a quarterly news 
release for students, their parents, and in- 
terested congregations. To facilitate inser- 
tion in Sunday church bulletins, the 
one-sheet presidential release appears in a 
format of 845%. Both sides of the sheet 
are printed. President Stuenkel reports that 
a gratifying response has come from con- 
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gregations requesting copies of the “Con- 
cordia College Camera.” 

Thursday evening Lenten services are 
again being held in the college chapel. The 
series extends from March 4 to April 8. 
Pastors in the Milwaukee area are preach- 
ing the sermons. 

Rev. Oscar E. Feucht, Secretary of Adult 
Education, was a visitor on the campus 
on March 18 and 19. He discussed the 
Bible Advance program and offered sug- 
gestions on various phases of personal Bible 
reading. 

Dean L. C. Wuerffel of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, met with the college 
faculty as well as with individuals and 
small groups on February 18 and 19 to dis- 
cuss numerous aspects in the counseling 
program for marriage problems of college 
and seminary students. 

Pritzlaff Dormitory is nearing completion. 
Construction of the new swimming pool 
building is scheduled to begin in spring. 

What is the family background of Con- 
cordia’s 324 high school and college stu- 
dents? President Stuenkel has made the 
following analysis: “58 boys are sons of 
pastors; 10 are sons of Christian day school 
teachers; 38 are farmers’ sons. The occupa- 
tion of other parents covers a wide range: 
accountants, doctors, steam fitters, bus 
drivers, electricians, painters, factory work- 
ers, bartenders, lawyers, insurance salesmen, 
office managers, public school teachers, rail- 
road engineers, and many, many others.” 
President Stuenkel adds: “We are happy to 
have them all.” The wide range of geo- 
graphical background is reflected in the 
fact that the following twelve synodical 
Districts are represented: South Wisconsin, 
North Wisconsin, North Dakota, Iowa East, 
Iowa West, Northern Nebraska, Western, 
Central Illinois, Northern Illinois, Central, 
Michigan, and English. Next year other 
Districts will be added, according to in- 
quiries already received in the college office. 


CoNcOoRDIA COLLEGE 
St. Pau, Minn. 
Dr. Ernest F, Lussky, oldest member of 


the faculty at St. Paul, Minn., and dis- 
tinguished teacher of Latin, having reached 
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the age of 70 years during the current school 
year, will retire or accept an assignment on 
modified service after the close of this 
school year. 

Dr. Wm. B. Heyne, well-known chorus 
director of St. Louis, will serve as guest 
director of the large Twin Cities Lutheran 
Messiah Choir at its post-Easter concert to 
be given in the newly erected Lutheran 
Memorial Center at Concordia College on 
May 2. Prof. Harold B. Otte is the regular 
director of this choral group. 

A gift of $5,000 was received by the 
Board of Control of Concordia from the 
Lutheran Women’s Missionary League to be 
used toward the placement of a pipe organ 
in the Lutheran Memorial Center. 


Ten students and two faculty repre- 
sentatives attended the Lutheran Student 
Government Conference at Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, February 11 
to 18. Next year’s conference will be held 
on the St. Paul campus. 

The week end of February 19 to 20 the 
All-Concordia Basketball Tournament was 
played in the new Lutheran Memorial 
Center on the local campus. Seward de- 
feated Winfield in the championship game; 
Saint Paul won over Concordia, Mo., in the 
consolation contest. 

The Concordia High School debate squad 
has enjoyed unusual success this season. 
In a recent meet in which many outstanding 
Minnesota high school debate teams partici- 
pated the St. Paul group returned with two 
of the three cups available to the winners. 

The Concordia College Choral Club will 
present sacred concerts in a five-State area 
this spring, making appearances in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Iowa. 


St. PauL’s CoLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


The pastors of the Concordia Circuit and 
adjacent circuits met at St. Paul’s College 
on January 29. The program for the day 
was conducted by the teaching staff of 
St. Paul’s. The objective was to present a 
clear picture of the entire program of train- 
ing carried on at St. Paul's. 

Professor Henry Eggold of Concordia 
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Seminary, Springfield, has declined the call 
to the presidency of St. Paul’s College. 

Representatives of the staff of St. Paul’s 
attended a regional staff conference at 
St. John’s College, Winfield, on March 18. 

Allen Nauss spoke at the University of 
Kansas on February 21 and 22 in con- 
nection with Religious Emphasis Week. 
He has also been serving on the Advisory 
Committee on Tests and Measurements of 
the Board for Higher Education. 


CALIFORNIA ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Semester Enrollment. — The Registrar of 
California Concordia College, Prof. Herbert 
Glock, announces that enrollment for the 
second semester stands at 175. Of these 
67 are ministerial, 63 teacher-training, and 
42 general students. Of the teacher-train- 
ing students, 89 are women. 


Instructor Remains for Second Year, — 
Mr. Walter Koller, a St. Louis graduate, has 
accepted an offer to serve as instructor at 
our Concordia for a second year. His de- 
cision has been hailed with much satisfac- 
tion by faculty and students alike. 


Leave of Absence in England — Former 
acting president, Professor Ermest F. Scaer, 
and Mrs. Scaer sailed March 20 from New 
York on the Queen Elizabeth for a three- 
month sojourn in England. Chairman of 
the Department of English, an active mem- 
ber of the Modern Language Association 
and Shakespeare specialist, Professor Scaer 
will continue his Shakespeare research in 
the Shakespeare country and in general 
British Isles. While on a well-earned leave 
of absence in the land of our literary and 
linguistic heritage, Professor Scaer will put 
the finishing touches on his manuscript en- 
titled Purposeful English. President and 
Mrs. O. T. Walle tendered the Scaers a 
bon voyage party with faculty participation. 

Lecture by Missionary from Japan. — 
Missionary Paul Kreyling addressed the 
student body at chapel exercises and at a 
student assembly on the great life and even 
greater work of Lutheran missionaries in 
Japan. He illustrated his talk with his own 
Kodachrome transparencies. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
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LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIn, TEx. 

“Religious Emphasis Week,” a special 
week of services emphasizing Bible study, 
was observed in our Austin Concordia from 
February 1 to 5. In the devotional period 
on Monday morning the Rev. A. E. Graf 
of Trinity Lutheran Church in Austin spoke 
on “The Bible and Your Personal Life.” In 
the evening President Beto addressed the 
student body in a student Communion 
service. On Tuesday morning the Rev. A. 
O. Rast, Field Secretary of the Texas Mis- 
sion Board, dwelt on “The Bible, Our Guide 
in Mission Witnessing.” In the evening the 
speaker was Mr. E. Schoppa, a college 
sophomore. On Wednesday morning the 
Rev. M. L. Koehneke, Counselor for Parish 
Education of the Texas District, held forth 
on “The Bible and the Lutheran Church.” 
At night a movie, “The Bible on the Table,” 
was shown. 

On Thursday and Friday mornings the 
Rev. Oscar E. Feucht of St. Louis and 
member of Synod’s Board for Parish Edu- 
cation addressed the student body. In effect 
he told them that while the Church wants 
its students to qualify in various areas of 
cultural and educational values, it does not 
expect them to become experts in these 
fields. But it does look to those who are 
preparing for service in its churches and 
schools to be Bible-minded, Bible-search- 
ing, Bible-consecrated, Bible-wise Bible 
students and actually to become Bible ex- 
perts. Pastor Feucht also met with the 
faculty in an evening session “for an ex- 
ploration into the problem of preparing our 
students to be effective teachers of Holy 
Scripture.” He also made it a point to attend 
the religion and other classes. 


LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


Lutheran high school teachers will meet 
at Luther High School North on April 21, 
22, and 23 for the first biennial National 
Lutheran High School Teachers’ Con- 
ference under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion of Lutheran Secondary Schools. 

Lutheran high schools in St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Fort Wayne, Racine, and 
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Chicago will send their complete staffs. 
Representation is expected from Lutheran 
high schools in Houston, Los Angeles, Sew- 
ard (Nebr.), and Mankato (Minn.). It is 
expected that the attendance will be be- 
tween 175 and 200 teachers. 

Speakers for the general sessions will be 
Dr. Paul Bretscher of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Dr. Paul W. Lange, Lutheran 
High School, St. Louis, and Jack Angel, 
Chicago, radio news analyst. 

Sectional meetings will be held to dis- 
cuss the curriculum, guidance, extracur- 
ticular activities, and administration. 

The committee in charge of the con- 
vention consists of the officers of the Asso- 
ciation of Lutheran Secondary Schools: the 
Rev. Carl S. Meyer, Luther High School 
North, Chicago, president; Mr. Walter F. 
Steinberg, Luther High School South, Chi- 
cago, vice-president, Mr. A. K. Grams, 
Luther High School North, secretary; Mr. 
Harold F. Meier, Luther High School North, 
treasurer. Other members of the committee 
are: Miss Elaine Seltz, Lutheran High 
School, Racine; Mr. Roland Kelling, Lu- 
theran High School, Milwaukee; Dr. Paul W. 
Lange, Lutheran High School, St. Louis; 
Miss Margaret Lindquist, Luther High 
School South, Chicago; and Miss Lydia 
Robbert, Luther High School North, Chi- 
cago. 


“WHY I TEACH” CONTEST 


This year the American Legion Auxiliary 
is again sponsoring a “Why I Teach” con- 
test to encourage good teachers to remain in 
the teaching profession and eligible young 
people to enter it. 

The subject of this year’s contest is “The 
purposes and goals of a teacher in a free 
America.” The form of the essay must be 
an open letter to a high school graduate. 
The entry may not exceed 800 words nor be 
less than 100. Contestants must have com- 
pleted five years of teaching by June 1, 
1954. 

Additional information concerning the 
contest, which closes May 1, 1954, may be 
obtained from the American Legion Auxili- 
ary headquarters, 49 W. 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


DO YOU KNOW? 


More Local Control. — The Eisenhower 
Administration says, “Decentralize.” In so 
far as the Office of Education is concerned, 
this would mean placing many of its func- 
tions under the regional directors of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. But the chief State school officers of 
the country don’t like this plan. Incomplete 
returns of a poll made by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers show 
its members are against regionalization, four 
to one. 


Teen-agers with Money. — Teen-agers 
buy more than a fourth of the family 
victuals. Does this mean that the schools 
should pay closer attention to instruction 
in foods, nutrition, and buymanship? 

What Happened Then? — School chil- 
dren in this country took more than 100 
million. standardized tests in 19538, an 
average of three a pupil. — California 
Journal of Secondary Education. 

A Cause of Reading Troubles. — A re- 
port in Citizens and Their Schools states 
that tests show that 45 per cent of reading 
troubles are emotional and start in the 
home. 


Audio-Visual Education Is Here. — Sta- 
tistics prepared by the National Audio- 
Visual Association show that about 100,000 
motion-picture projectors are in use in the 
schools of the United States today. The 
number of 16mm. sound-movie projectors 
owned by all users is about 450,000. About 
$75,000,000 is now spent annually on the 
sale, rental, and servicing of audio-visual 
equipment. 

Growth of the High School. — The popu- 
lation of the United States has increased 
two and a half times in the past fifty years. 
During the same period the high school 
population increased 39 times. 


A Concern of Public Schools. — In 1915, 
the Federal Government received 30 per 
cent of all taxes collected; the States, 18 
per cent, and the local units of govern- 
ment, 52 per cent. Now the Federal Gov- 
ernment collects 76 per cent of all taxes; 
the State, 12 per cent; and the local units 


‘of government, 12 per cent. 


